








For an easier life, weigh this hat 
(Yes, you heard right) 


Nice, isn’t it? Light, too. Weighs only two 
ounces, and it takes less weight than this to 
depress one key of the new Royal Electric. 

It takes only three ounces to push down 
the carriage return key, too. In fact, it’s 13 
times easier to do these jobs than on a 
non-electric typewriter. 

On the new Royal Electric, your fingers 
aren’t dog-tired at the end of the day. You 
do your usual quota of work with time to 


spare. Your typing is clear-cut, even, beauti- 


ful. And your boss? He’ll love to sign those ® 
letters you bring him! RGYAL 


A personal office trial] is yours. 


Just get in touch with the Royal Repre- . 
sentative and learn from him five other electric 
important conveniences of this new kind of standard « portable 
electric typewriter . . . made with you in Roytype® 
mind... made by the world’s largest manu- business supplies 


facturer of typewriters. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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THE CASE OF THE 


~ FOOT DIARY by 


YOUR GIRL FRIDAY 


. and AFTER she read the first few pages . . . was HER face red? It was. She had underestimated her boss. Here's what was 
IN that HOT diary: 


“‘My secretary keeps complaining about what she calls ‘eye fatigue’. Says reflected glare on harsh typing paper 
and the black print on white paper slows her down to a walk by the end of the day. Well .. . even | have heard 
of Panama-Beaver ‘‘vision-engineered”’ products. Even | know about those COLORED Panama-Beaver Hypoint 
Carbon papers. They're soothing to the eye and harmonize with all paper. The Panama-Beaver Lustra Colorful inked 
ribbons do the same . . . scientifically harmonizing with letterheads and all forms. And take those EYE-SAVER 
Unimasters for spirit duplicating. Their tinted jackets avoid any glare. Easy on the eye, yet the typing stands out 
and they produce ‘brilliant copies in amazing numbers. | am surprised that my secretary..." 


Well, our Diary snatcher, pink cheeks and all, wasted no time asking her office neighbor about Panama-Beaver. In no time a 
highly competent and accredited representative called to demonstrate the exclusive features the boss had known about all along. 
Now, don't wait for the Boss to write you up in his diary. Just fill in the coupon below. Do it now and you'll receive absolutely 


FREE Panama-Beaver's outstanding eraser that helps you ‘erase without a trace"’. 


— Mail Coupon Now! ____. 


i) f/f? (on your company letterhead) s-2 : 
MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
A N Aa | A- ea VE; 14 19 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. i 
° and 


| want to see demonstrated the exclusive color i 
/ harmony features of Panama-Beaver Products and 
AC! at the same time receive my FREE Panama-Beaver | 
eraser. 


WOUk” Ann 
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Coast to Coast Distribution pitas I 
Company | 

MANIFOLD Supplies Co. — i 

19 Rector St. New York 6, N. Y. ans nee \ 





MERIDIAN EVR-FLAT CARBONS « EYE-SAVER UNIMASTERS LUSTRA COLORFUL INKED RIBBONS 
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Here’s why we say the New Underwood Electric makes both 
secretary and boss look good: Production goes up 14% to 37%... 
3 o'clock fatigue is eliminated (electricity does all the work) ... and 
every letter is crisp, sharp, distinctive and indicative of quality! 

Besides, the New Underwood Electric looks so good (it comes 
in a choice of handsome decorator colors) and operates so quietly. 
That’s because of Underwocd’s exclusive “Cushioned Power” 
and the new Air-Cushioned Carriage Return. 

What’s more, ribbon-changing headaches are only a memory— 
thanks to Underwood’s new Rapid Electric Ribbon Rewind. 

So why not ask your boss for the New Underwood Electric 
... it makes you both look good! 





ASK HIM FOR THE NEW UNDERWOOD ELECTRIC 


...1t makes you | both look good ! 
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The Empress Josephine Diamond 
Tiara from Van Cleef & Arpels, Inc. 
Mies Pachett’s gown and coat by 
Pierre Balmain 

Electric Typewriter by Underwood 






UNDERWOOD patie CORPORATION ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16,N.Y. 


UNDERWOOD LTD., TORONTO 1, CANADA 











Send now for FREE folder 
on the many office uses of 
X-acto replaceable-blade Knives. 





(VE BEEN 


and found that you 
can't beat Sphinx 
Typewriter Papers for 
quality, variety, pack- 
aging and economy. 


SAXON PAPER CORPORATION 
240 WEST 18th STREET - NEW YORK li, N. Y 





NSAers . . . Be sure to look for 
The Secretary ad in the Tuesday 
morning, February 14, issue of 
The Wall Street Journal! 














CASSANDRA D. WATERMAN 
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what do you weigh? 


OW FAR back would we have to go to determine 
H when weights and measures became the medium 

for expressing value, and the scales—in balance, 
the symbol of value for value? All the way back, I pre- 
sume, to the time when man first began to compare one 
substance to another in terms of personal utility and to 
exchange a greater quantity of the least desired for a lesser 
quantity of the most desired. Somewhere along the line 
came the substitution of an accepted symbol for the weight 
against which the competing substance was to be balanced. 
That weight remained constant while the value of the bal- 
ancing factor varied in accordance with man-made rules. 
The weight itself had no value, but merely represented a 
standard and commonly accepted value. Even the rules have 
changed as we progressed from the days of outright barter 
to the days of symbol for symbol instead of substance for 
substance. 

“A pint’s a pound the world around,” we learned when 
we were in grade school. And then to add to the confusion 
we had to learn that though a pint of water was equal in 
weight to a pound of milk, it was not necessarily equal 
in value. It could be worth more or less, depending upon 
other factors which had to be weighed in the balance. 

The values which mankind has weighed, one against the 
other, have changed down through the years, but the princi- 
ple of the balanced scale is unchanged. The simile is so 
much a part of our everyday language that we find ourselves 
weighing not merely one substance against another, but 
ideas and ideals against opposing ideas and ideals, present 
possession against future gain, immediate action against the 
ever enticing “manana,” like against like and complete dis- 
parities—one on either side of the scale—until the balance 
is reached which represents equal value. 

It is a simple matter to weigh a bag of coffee against a 
piece of metal marked 1 pound, or a roast of meat against 
another piece of metal marked five pounds. It is second 
nature to accept the balancing of the weights to mean that 
one will receive sixteen ounces of coffee for the quoted 
price per pound, or five pounds of meat (including the 
bone, of course) for five times the quoted price per pound. 
But what happens when the weight against which the roast 
is being valued is augmented by the “butcher’s thumb”! 
The balance has been destroyed . . . it no longer represents 
value for value. The bone in the roast is an accepted part of 
the pound of meat. It has a value which can be utilized. It 
will add flavor to the gravy and lend nourishment to the 
meal. But there is no nourishment in the “butcher’s thumb,” 
no value received for the value given though a glance at 
the scales had indicated a perfect balance. 

Two factors are necessary in order to achieve a perfect 
balance—a set of standard values and an honest weight 
against which to balance them. Value is standard only so 
long as it represents the commonly accepted value and that 
value carries the same weight each time it is used. A weight 
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is honest only so long as it has no value in itself, is not When we leave the field of weighing substance, a pound 


added to or detracted from, but remains constant in the of coffee against a 16 ounce weight, and carry the principle 
value it represents. over into the field of weighing ideas and ideals, we are apt 
What do you weigh when you weigh an application for to find a “butcher's thumb” in reverse. Too often we tip 
membership in The National Secretaries Association (In- the scales by the addition of another factor which has no 
ternational)? “Membership” represents the weight against value. Is it not enough that we have a clear-cut set of stand- 
which the standard set of values will be balanced. It has no ard values, each one of which carries the same weight each 
value in itself because the value of membership lies in time it is used? Why, then, are we prone to set those values 
what the individual brings to the Association and takes upon a pedestal of our own making, and then weigh the 
from it; it cannot be added to nor detracted from, for it pedestal as though it, too, carried weight? And then we 
presents to every member the same individual and collec- weigh the same set of standards—sans pedestal—and de- 
tive privileges of membership; the same opportunity to clare it wanting because it did not add up to the weight 
serve herself, her immediate “Boss,” her Firm, her Com- established by the excess baggage. 
munity, her fellow members and the secretarial profession; In determining membership eligibility what is the value 
the same opportunity to profit from the combined efforts of a residential address in the new Suburb over a residential 
and activities of her fellow members. address in the “factory district”; of a business address which 
Our “Membership Requirements” represent the set of says “Secretary to the President of the XYZ Corporation” 
standard values to be weighed against “Membership” and over one that says “Secretary to Mr. Brown, Sole Proprie- 
swing the balance so that one equals the other. No single tor”; of the name “Smythe” over the name “Smith?” 
one of the requirements is weighted over the other. Each What do you weigh—a set of standard values or the 
is an equal third and it requires all three to bring the scales standard upon which you have set the values? Are you 
into balance. There can be no substitution of values for tipping the scales with a pedestal which you use for some 
only those three equal the balance-weight “Membership.” but not for others? Are you augmenting with a “butcher's 
There can be no “bucher’s thumb” to hold down the bal- thumb” the weight against which the commonly accepted 
ance-weight so that it will not rise to meet the lift of the values must be balanced? Or is your scale in balance—the 
counter-weight being balanced against it. symbol of value for value. 





Save Time...Stop Waste 


Be not only an Efficient Typist, be a 
Happy One. 


Notice how the Typist uses Kee Lox 
Erasaguard to correct errors on Originals, 
also Carbon Copies, Perfectly and Quick- 
ly. Saves Stationery, saves Carbon Paper. 
Saves so much. Time and Time today is 
real Money. 


The perfect Equipment for 1956. One 
Typist. One Typewriter. One Erasaguard, 
one eraser. 


No Secretary can give full efficiency 
without an Erasaguard. Errors are so easi- 
ly made. Read what one writes: 


“For almost a year I have been using your Erasa- 
guard. I have been also unsuccessful in trying to lo- 
cate several more of them for use by others in the 
office. I have a terrible time trying to hang on to 
mine. Please tell me where I can purchase these. We Just place the Erasaguard behind the sheet from which 
need them so badly, they’re grand.” you wish to erase. Treat the Carbon Copies the same way. 








Can also be used for drawing, will not slip, will 


not smut if pen is used drawing lines. ion 
ORDER DIRECT 75c each; 65c each in dozen lots. Kee Lox Manufacturing Co., Rochester 1, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Wholesale Discount to U.S.A. Dealers and Foreign. SEND PLEASE... CO ELITE en C PICA 

TO 





KEE LOX Manufacturing Co. 
Rochester 1, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Foreign Dealers write care EXPORT DEPT. above address. SIGNED 
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This article originally appeared in the November 
1955 éssue of OFFICE EXECUTIVE. Permission to re- 
print granted by NOMA to Irene Place, former dean 
CPS Institute. 


Supervising Women Workers 


than 15% of the total labor force. 

Fifty years later, in 1920, they made 
up 20% of all workers. At the present 
time, women comprise almost one-third 
of the total labor force. And there is 
little doubt that the percentage of wom- 
en in the labor population will continue 
to rise. 


Of course, as office managers, we are 
concerned mainly with the five and a 
half-million women who are clerical 
workers. They make up about 30% of 
all women at work. 


Why are we professionally concerned 
with women? Why does it seem to us 
that there is something special and ex- 
traordinary that has to be considered in 
supervising women workers? Can we 
answer that question by saying that as 
people who are called upon to accom- 
plish certain physical or mental tasks, 
women differ trom men? 


Anyone who saw the thousands of 
women workers in shipyards, steel mills 
and on construction jobs during World 
War II cannot easily assert that there 
are some jobs women cannot do. And 
the same principle holds true of desk 
jobs. According to the last census, there 
is not a single occupation, including 
high administrative and executive occu- 
pations, that lacks women entirely. 


Ir 1870 women accounted for less 


To be sure, not every woman can at- 
tend a furnace in a steel mill. But a sur- 
prisingly large number of them do. It 
may be that they make better furnace 
workers than a great many men. And 
again, the same principle holds true of 
desk jobs. 

In fact, the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology complains that one reason why 
we seem to be falling behind Russia in 
scientific manpower is because we are 


by ARTHUR C. CROFT, President 
National Foremen’s Institute 


not using our woman power. The In- 
stitute says, for example, that 25% of 
all Russian engineers are women, while 
the figure here is less than one per cent. 


Should we conclude from this com- 
parison that Russian women are differ- 
ent, that they are endowed with apti- 
tudes and faculties American women do 
not possess? Or should we conclude that 
the difference lies in the degree of ne- 
cessity, in different folkways and in a 
different set of preconceived ideas. 


The point is, of course, that as far as 
work is concerned, we should stop look- 
ing for jobs that women cannot do. It is 
not likely that there are such jobs. It is 
true, of course, that there are some jobs 
which men are better able to do than 
women, just as there are other jobs 
which woman can do better than men. 
This situation exists however largely be- 
cause of the limitations we impose upon 
ourselves by way of complying with the 
guidelines implied in our social values. 
Physical or biological differences be- 
tween men and women have little to do 
with the jobs men and women hold or 
do not hold, or with the positions they 
do or do not aspire to. 


Maybe you will want to say at this 
point that I am going much too far in 
expressing equalitarian views. Let me 
admit, then, that when it comes to hiring 
a man or woman for a specific job, to 
giving a specific job assignment or to 
thinking about whom to promote to 
what position, I too am influenced— 
just as everyone else is—by what I know 
is the conventional thing to do. But I 
am also aware, at least some of the time, 
that while it is the conventional thing 
to do, it is not necessarily rational or 
just. There’s safety in complying with 
the conventions. 


What do these conventions tell us to 
keep in mind 

It is hardly necessary to discuss the 
sentiment that women are rather sweet, 
precious and easily breakable. They are 
not. Or, to put it in another way, if 
there are sweet, precious and fragile 
women, there are also men with the 
same attributes. 


But none of this matters too much 
where a person’s work aptitude or job 
performance is concerned. What mat- 
ters in work aptitude is primarily the 
conditioning that the female of the spe- 
cies undergoes in the American environ- 
ment—at home, school and community 
affairs. 


Knowledge of Machinery 


It is because of that conditioning that, 
for instance, women in general do not 
have the same curiosity about machinery 
— including office machinery — that 
many men have. In general, women do 
not want to know about machinery be- 
cause, from childhood on, they have 
learned that knowledge in this area is 
not expected of them. 

And, to give another example, neither 
are women any great shakes in financial 
matters. By and large, our folkways pre- 
scribe that money—the getting of it and 
the administering of it—is something 
much too sordid or too complicated for 
women to be concerned with. Again, 
women live up to the dictate of that 
preconception. 

Thus, except for national emergencies 
or exceptional circumstances, women are 
absent from both machine shops and 
treasurers’ offices. For the same reasons, 
we do not find women on the creative 
and executive levels of management. 
Women, no matter what their ability 
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may be, are not considered to have the 
necessary conditioning in the rough and 
tumble, the swearing and fighting, that 
is so typical of men’s business behavior. 
Men feel uncomfortable when they have 
to deal with women as equals or super- 
iors. But here again, enough exceptions 
to the rule are known to make it possi- 
ble to say that it is not the biological, 
intellectual or emotional differences that 
prevent women from entering admin- 
istrative and executive positions. 


Although none of these instances are 
directly related to the clerical occupa- 
tions with which we are primarily con- 
cerned, they are nevertheless significant. 
They tell us something about the pecu- 
liar characteristics women workers tend 
to display. 

The big factor, of course, in our cus- 
tomary neglect of women for adminis- 
trative and executive posts is that of 
length of service. But in this respect, 
two important points need to be con- 
sidered. 

First, a majority of people, men or 
women, is never considered when one 
thinks of administrative or executive 
positions. In these areas we are always 
concerned with a minority, a very small 
minority at that. 


Second, when it comes to the lower 
ranks of administrative or executive po- 
sitions—such as supervisory positions 
customarily held by women—we never 
hear that the length-of-service require- 
ment is poorly or inadequately met. Do 
we, for instance, refuse to consider wom- 
en as typing pool supervisors because, 
as the popular notion has it, “women do 
not stay with the company long enough 
to qualify for such a position”? Of 
course, we don’t. 


Matter of Selection 


The explanation is that we have 
learned to pick and train the right wom- 
en for such jobs — women who, we 
know or suspect, are in business for 
keeps, who are cut out to be career wom- 
en, not home-makers. The same selective 
attitude could easily be shown if we 
seriously considered women among those 
who are in the running for higher ad- 
ministrative and executive jobs. 


What do the factors just mentioned 
have to do with the supervision of cleri- 
cal workers? Here is the point: We have 
to recognize that much of what we do 
to and about our women workers is 
largely determined by tradition and prej- 
udice. It has little to do with woman's 
inherent limitations or peculiarities. It 
is beneficial to recognize this point be- 


(continued on page 30) 











How h Get Your FREE Ribbon With your present carbon 


paper ribbon, type this line on your business letterhead: “Saw ad in Feb. 
The Secretary.” Include typewriter make and your name. Mail to Columbia 
Ribbon and Carbon Mfg. Co., 622 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, N. Y. 
*Note: Carbon ribbons do not fit fabric ribbon-using typewriters. 


RIBBONS - CARBONS + DUPLICATING SUPPLIES 















Ow would you describe the ideally educated secre- 
‘ i tary? Would you say that one who has worked in 

her profession for a number of years and continued 
her studies along lines beneficial to her career would be the 
answer? Would passing the Certified Professional Secre- 
taries examination be your answer? It could be; but don’t 
you agree the ideally educated secretary is more than a 
highly skilled technician, especially when one remembers 
it is possible to be a perfect technician, yet not really an 
artiste. 

The ideally educated secretary would be a person of 
many facets. To be sure, she would be capable of passing 
the examination for Certifying Secretaries (if she had not 
done so) or, at the very least, she would be interested in 
taking it. Certainly she would desire the self-evaluation 
benefits of the examination. 

She would read newspapers intelligently and would under- 
stand current political, economical and industrial situations, 
knowing something about the leaders in these fields. 

She would have cultural interests and, while not an 
authority on art, she would be familiar with the art gal- 
leries and exhibits in her city. She would know music, the 


stories of the more popular operas, the names of singers, 
composers and conductors; she would be conversant with 


fine recordings and symphonies; she would know something 
of the ballet, and would have read some of the classics. 

Though unable to see all of the new plays, she would 
have read reviews and have some knowledge of them. She 
would be conversant with current books and authors, espe- 
cially the best sellers. 

She would have an active interest in sports, both partici- 
pating and spectator, and be familiar with the leading teams 
and the names of star players. 

While not a gourmet, she would be acquainted with 
culinary arts and domestic sciences. 

She would be gracious, with impeccable manners, and 
accomplished in the art of conversation. 

By acquiring this cultural background, this secretary 
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secretary 


by LUCILLE E. BERG, Chairman 
National Education Committee 


would become a more interested and interesting person. 
Don’t you agree she would be an excellent candidate for the 
title of the “Ideally Educated Secretary"? Are you this per- 
son? You could be, you know! 

If your reaction to this is “I would like to be,” you are 
already on your way. This is not an impossible accomplish- 
ment—but the road to such a cultural background starts 
and ends with you. 

The desire, of course, is the first step and everyone has 
a desire for self-improvement, even if we do allow it to be 
rather dormant at times. Action is the second step. Don’t 
just think about the books you want to read—get them 
from your library! Once you start the “library habit” you'll 
not lose it. Through books you can take imaginary trips— 
see countries to which you may not be able to travel— 
learn the life story of that artist whose pictures you have 
heard so much about. Being only human you will then 
want to see the pictures, so you will go to art exhibits and 
enjoy the pictures more because you know something about 
the man who painted them. This is true of music also— 
read about the masters and you will listen to recordings or 
performances of their works with true pleasure. 

Magazines will help you too. The Saturday Review will 
keep you up on books; The Theatre will bring news of 
what's new on the stage. Perhaps the Broadway shows don’t 
come to your town—but most towns do have stock com- 
panies—at least in summer. 

Consult your local Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. for the courses 
they offer. You'll be amazed—in some cities they run from 
religious history to the mambo! 

There is a saying, “To have a friend, be one.” Culture is 
much the same. It is there for you to get-—but YOU must 
go after it. No one can give it to you. Heritage and en- 
vironment may have set your feet on the right path, but a 
cultured person is one who has developed, through educa- 
tion and training, a refinement of taste for the best things 
in life—and the songwriters tell us—“The best things in 
life are free.” 
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How to get the most out of your typewriter 














Picture No. 3 shows the proper way to 
pamper your typewriter and get the 
most out of it... with Park Avenue® 
Silk Ribbons and Park Lane® Carbon 
Papers. 

Park Avenue Silk Ribbons are sheer. 
The type gets closer to the paper. You 
get a sharp “‘write.”” They last longer 
because of the extra yardage. This 
means less ribbon changing. 

Park Lane Plastic Back Carbon 
Papers are non-curling, clean-handling, 
and leave no feed roll marks on the 
copy. 

Your local Roytype Representative 
is listed under ‘“Typewriter Supplies” 
in the classified telephone directory. 
Why not call him today? 


° ROYTYPE®...quality supplies 
for all business machines. 


Roytype, a department of Royal Typewriter Company, 
Division of Royal McBee Corporation. 















Babson Institute world globe in proc- 


ess of construction. Steel rotating 
mechanism is exposed, showing forged 
and machined shaft supported by car- 
riage which revolves on a circular 
track 20 feet in diameter. 





A close look at world’s largest globe. 
South America comes under scrutiniz- 
ing eye of Dr. E. B. Hinckley, left, 
president of Babson Institute, and Dr. 
H. P. Macomber, curator of the Insti- 
tute’s Sir Isaac Newton collection. 
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TOURISTS delight, the world’s larg- 
A est globe is fascinating visitors 
all the way from goggle-eyed 
school children to snowy-haired profes- 
sors, at Babson Institute of Business Ad- 
ministration, Wellesley, Mass., where the 
28-foot sphere was erected recently to 
foster international understanding. 

There, for the first time, one can get 
a true perspective of the earth’s move- 
ments by standing off and viewing it 
as though from a distance of 5,000 miles 
away, while the globe rotates about its 
axis and revolves on its carriage to rep- 
resent accurately the passage of day and 
night and the various seasons of the year. 
It takes only four minutes to simulate 
the elapse of one year. 

The surface of the earth is portrayed 
in 20 bright colors fused permanently 
into a porcelain-enamel skin at high 
kiln temperatures. Every country is rep- 
resented with its capital plus cities with 
a population of one million or more. 

Other features include 25 of the 
world’s major mountain peaks, 25 major 
mountain ranges, 100 principal rivers, 
innumerable lakes, islands, the poles, 
tropics of Capricorn and Cancer, the 
Equator, International Date Line, and 
meridians of latitude and longitude. The 
ocean depths are indicated in three 
shades of blue, heights of mountain 
ranges in two shades of brown. 

The globe’s movements are controlled 
by a round 6-ton steel shaft and circular 
carriage with chain drive, each being 
activated by a one-horsepower motor. 
Because it has to support the globe 
weight of 21 tons, the shaft, made by 
Bethlehem Steel Company, was specially 
forged of tough molybdenum steel. It is 
set at an angle of 23 degrees and 27 
minutes from the vertical—the actual 
angle of the earth in space. Incidentally, 
the shaft, which is nearly two feet in 
diameter, was made hollow to admit 2 
network of electric cables necessary fos 
lighting and operation. 

The globe was erected outdoors in a 
walled courtyard adjacent to the Insti- 
tute’s Coleman Map Building, well 
known because it contains the largest re- 
lief map of the United States. Standing 
on a balcony, students peer down at the 





map to visualize the mountains, plains, 
rivers and lakes of the United States as 
though seen from an altitude of 700 
miles. The plaster model measures 65 
feet from east to west and 45 feet from 
north to south. Since its completion in 
1940 it has attracted about 5,000 school 
children a year, arriving at the Institute's 
scenic 400-acre campus in busloads. 


Now visitors leaving the Map Build- 
ing balcony can descend by an iron stair- 
case to the globe courtyard right outside. 
There, for as long as time permits, they 
can make imaginary trips to such far- 
away spots as Pitcairn Island in the 
South Pacific, better known as the Mz- 
tiny on the Bounty settlement, to storied 
Kilimanjaro in Africa, or to the icy 
wastes of the North Pole. 


Constructed at a cost of $200,000, the 
globe was given to the Institute by its 
founder, Roger W. Babson, the business 
analyst. He envisioned the globe not 
only as a visual aid in the teaching of 
exports-imports, foreign exchange, com- 
mercial geography and allied subjects, 
but also as a means of impressing stu- 
dents with the need for the nations of 
the world to get along with one another. 


Mr. Babson declared a third great 
industrial revolution is under way and 
“it cannot be hedged in by nationalistic 
boundaries.” For instance, he said, “ura- 
nium is found everywhere and can be 
used anywhere; people over all the world 
are demanding education, property, and 
opportunity; airplanes, telephones and 
television know no boundaries. They 
are reducing the size of the world to 
the size of an average country.” 


The globe also may spur scientists 
into discovery of why the world revolves. 
When this cause is learned, the Institute 
believes it might lead to the building of 
an unlimited number of self-revolving 
globes, thus furnishing a source of free 
unlimited power. 

The Institute welcomes visitors, the 
open-to-public hours being 2:30 to 5 
p-m. Saturday and Sunday the year 
around, Group visits are made by ap- 
pointment with the globe curator, Teresa 
Gubellini, there being no admission 
charge. 
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No... 

the IBM Electric 
can’t answer the 
a 





...it will do more than any other typewriter 
to help you do a better job — with far less effort! 


cet cece 


Saves energy! Electricity does the work! 
In fact, typing on an IBM Electric for 
one hour takes less “finger-effort” than 
three minutes on a manual typewriter. 
Saves time! The IBM provides real 
time-saving features, such as the exclu- 
sive “Speed Level” keyboard, and car- 
riage return that’s automatic at the 





ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS 








touch of a key. Typing gets done so 
much faster, the IBM will be your 
favorite typewriter —for good! 


Earns praise for you—because the IBM 
gives you the world’s most beautiful 
typing. Your boss will bless the day 
you suggested calling the IBM man. 
So don’t wait—suggest it today! 


—OUTSELL ALL OTHER 


ELECTRICS COMBINED! 








Secretary 


cational program next year? It is not too early to begin 

surveying your chapter and the secretaries in your com- 
munity to determine just what type of educational program 
you will need. I have been greatly disturbed this past year 
by the type of course which many educational institutions 
and NSA chapters have sponsored supposedly for the bene- 
fic of those secretaries interested in taking the CPS exam- 
ination. Every week I receive requests from both secretaries 
and colleges and universities alike requesting an outline for 
a “cram” course to be offered to those preparing for the 
CPS examination. Frequently too they request copies of 
previous examinations so that they may know in advance 
what the questions are. 

Naturally this attitude is disturbing since it shows a com- 
plete lack of understanding of one of the most important 
objectives of NSA and of the Institute for Certifying Sec- 
retaries—that of stimulating among secretaries the develop- 
ment of a broad educational background in business which 
will better fit them to perform top-level secretarial work. 
From the beginning of the CPS program, the Institute has 
attempted to encourage secretaries and educational institu- 
tions to set up programs which will be beneficial to the 
secretaries on their jobs, not merely to limit their program 
to a narrow “cram” course of three months duration which 
attempts to cover all six areas of the examination. Such 
“cram” courses might conceivably enable secretaries to pass 
the CPS exam, if the courses were tailor made along the 
lines of the exam, but they would not necessarily make the 
secretary more competent in the office or more valuable to 
her boss and to her company. 

For these reasons the Institute has consistently followed 
the policy of not publishing the CPS examinations of previ- 
ous years. Also we have continued to oppose publication of 
an outline which all colleges and universities might follow 
in setting up courses for employed secretaries. The revised 
edition of the educational brochure does include samples of 
course outlines which have been used by schools in the past, 
but the Institute does not recommend that all schools set up 


T YOUR chapter of NSA making plans now for its edu- 
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by DR. RUTH I. ANDERSON 
Dean, Institute for Certifying Secretaries 


now 1s the time to plan... 


your 





educational 


program 


similar courses. In fact, the objectives of each of the course 
outlines included in the brochure are vastly different and 
should be adapted to the needs of those participating in the 
educational program. 

What type of educational program does your chapter 
need to sponsor for secretaries planning to take the CPS 
exam? That depends upon the needs and educational back- 
grounds of the secretaries who intend to enroll in your edu- 
cational program next fall. 

First, if many of the secretaries have never had any for- 
mal courses in such areas as law or accounting and have 
never had much experience in these areas on their jobs, 
then they will probably need some basic courses. Here is a 
case where a “cram” course covering all six sections of the 
examination is totally inadequate. In some places educa- 
tional institutions suggest that persons with no previous 

(continued on next page ) 





Attention! All Certified Professional Secretaries: 

Among your many talents we know that some of you 
possess the ability to put words on paper in a manner pleas- 
ing to the reading public. Have you had an interesting ex- 
perience in the business world? Have you recently learned 
of some new office practice? Do you have a human interest 
story to tell? Put your writing ability to work so that the 
rest of us may benefit. 

A writers’ committee has been established by the Insti- 
tute for Certifying Secretaries They would like to have 
articles by you submitted for publication in THE SECRETARY. 

Please address your articles to either: 


Miss Janet B. Champney, CPS 
Member, CPS Institute 

University of Rochester Medical Center 
Rochester 20, New York 

or 

Miss Ethel Kempe, CPS 

Member, CPS Institute 

970 West 17th Street 

Eugene, Oregon 
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study enroll in their regular courses in elementary law and $2 y 
accounting. In other cases, colleges have set up entirely sep- Sly 
arate courses of twelve, fifteen, or eighteen weeks’ duration | SOL 
geared to meet the needs of employed secretaries. a 52 T 
Second, if many of your chapter members planning to | sel 
take the CPS examination in 1957 have had courses in the etaries 22 a 
areas covered by the examination but feel that they need a 285 
review of some of the material, then a survey course de- Ss y 
signed to cover two or three areas may be helpful to them. 24 
Even in this situation, it is extremely doubtful whether a rsa 
chapter should ever plan to = uP : course to cover all = rey 
areas. Few secretaries would be able to put in the number re 
of hours of home study which would be required to benefit Note these = 
from such a crowded review. - 
Third, you may have secretaries who have had the basic | Carbon i a aper ~— 
courses such as law, economics and accounting but who | “46 
want advanced offerings in these areas. Some of these per- | featu reg 45 
sons may decide to enroll in advanced courses at the nearest 44 
school. In a few cities, local NSA chapters have arranged | “43 
for management seminars, banking and finance forums, and | ale Exclusive Scale Edge ——F2 
the like, which are especially designed for girls interested $ ’ , Ti 
in advanced study. | prevents running over. This uncoated a 
Those chapters that do not have colleges and universities | numbered edge makes carbon handling | ‘39 
close by to help them with their programs will often find | easier and cleaner too! 38 
that they have secretaries among their membership who | ais 37 
can help plan and conduct an educational program. Since ose Stays flat in extreme temperatures. | 36 
these members are employed secretaries, there is little danger | Each sheet smooth and flat for uniform | 22% 
that they will fail to understand the needs of the secretaries handite 34 
participating in the program. On the other hand, some sec- 8: 33 
retaries who cannot enroll in evening courses because of | sie Weights and finishes to fit your 32 
home responsibilities will find that a planned program of i pee ; ; 1p 
home study followed conscientiously can be very helpful in individual typing requirements. 3 U 
preparing for the exam. ' ; a2. 
If your chapter does have a school working with you, At stationers everywhere ae 
your educational chairman should work out a long-range make it clear .. . you want 2zA 
educational program with that school now. Now is the time — 
when colleges are planning their fall schedules. If you wait WEBSTER’S DURAMETRIC — 
until fall the school may not have personnel available to —* 
teach additional courses, or it may be difficult to secure ra. 
approval of the courses by the administration. ry: 
I am convinced that each year many chapters resort to (J [Tl KOPY ‘2a 
the “cram” type of course because they did not set up a ” Ten 
long-range program early in the spring. Why not find out 18 
now what your members need and want? Why not work CARBON PAPERS 17 
out with your local educational institution a series of courses 16 
in law, accounting, economics and so on, and decide when is 
each course will be offered? Why not show the secretaries FREE SAMPLE. Fill out the gadgor und: staple ty 
in your community how they can select the courses they your company letterhead. 
need or, if they choose, how they can complete the entire 
program covering all six sections of the examination. F. S. WEBSTER Co. H W 
Research has shown that the “cram” courses have not 9 Amherst Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 'E 
proved beneficial to most persons who enrolled expecting Gentlemen: Please send me a sample pack of Webster’s - 
that they would help them pass the CPS exam. “Cram” Durametric Carbon Paper. : 
courses are not a good investment from either the stand- iain E 
point of time or money. The planned long-range program te R 
is much more likely to help a girl achieve her objective of Company COO Cee e cece se co eeesereeseeessereeeresese Cc 
Certified Professional Secretary and at the same time make Be OCT ee TT ROTOR OER Yes 0 
her more proficient on the job. GSB O35 with pica 0 elite O type. 
(make of typewriter) 
I usually make ...... carbons. 
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Detroit Ss dow ntown skyline as 
seen from Windsor, Canada 


At right, the Rouge plant 

of the Ford Motor Company, 
the world’s greatest in 
dustrial concentration 


One of the assembly lines 
which turn out Detroit's 
millions of cars annually 
Marvels of engineering and 
mass production know - how, 
they are visited by more 
than a million persons 


every year 








Detroit's skyline, 
sor, Canada. 


looking south toward the Detroit River and Wind- 
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lls out the red carpet for you... 


by RUTH KIRSCKE, Chairman and 
RUTH KLUZAK, Vice Chairman, 
Trips, Transportation and Special Events 


our city and now let us tell you a 

little about this metropolis which 
has been known as: Detroit the Beauti- 
ful; Detroit the Dynamic; Detroit the 
Arsenal of Democracy; Detroit—The 
City of Trees. 

Detroit IS beautiful—situated on a 
river which is the key waterway of the 
world. It was named for the straits—d’ 
etroit—now known as the Detroit River. 

It is a young big city, although it is 
255 years old. It does have a great many 
trees—although one must go to the ob- 
servation roof of the Penobscot Building, 
or in an airplane over the city, in order 
to see them. It is dynamic and ever- 
changing. This last fact will be evident 
when you witness the hustle and bustle 
and learn of the many plans for growth 
and change. It is a friendly city. 


So much for becoming acquainted 
with your 1956 NSA Convention City. 
There are many things to do here—and 
some that take one or two days Two of 
the most outstanding are trips through 
the automobile plants—all three major 
companies offer them — and through 
Greenfield Village. Visits to utility com- 
panies, newspapers, Burroughs Corpora- 
tion and others can be arranged on re- 
quest. Tours will be arranged to suit 
convenient hours, as both pre-convention 
and post-convention activities. These 
could also be taken during the conven- 
tion days, but we know you will be 
interested in attending the meetings, so 
at thé present time we are not making 
any definite plans for tours during the 
sessions. Many of the tours individually 
require a half day, while some of the 
companies offer more than one tour, so 
a full day can easily be arranged. 


Greenfield Village is another story. 
American history comes to life in a 200- 
acre panorama in the actual buildings in 
which history has been made, with tools, 
furniture and incidentals that comprised 
our grandfathers’ way of life. 


ge have heard about the hotels in 





We recommend that you put the 
above tours on your “must list.” Of 
interest also is a steamer ride down the 
Detroit River to the mouth of Lake Erie, 
where, if you wish, you may go ashore 
on a lovely Canadian island park known 
as Bob-Lo, but one does not need a pass- 
port or other identification. You can go 
for a bus ride into Canada, three minutes 
ride through the Detroit-Windsor Tun- 
nel, or by automobile over the Ambassa- 
dor Bridge which links Detroit with 
Canada. Here you will need identifica- 
tion, and we recommend that you bring 
your birth certificate and automobile 
registration. If you remain in Canada for 
48 hours, you can return to the United 
States with $200 worth of merchandise. 
You can visit our sister city, Windsor— 
or London on the Thames River—or 
Stratford-on-Avon where Shakespearean 
plays are presented—or Toronto, the 
capital city of Ontario Province. Each is 
a little farther from Detroit in the order 
mentioned. 

Detroit museums are very popular— 
and we have several: the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts and the Main Public Library 
are beautiful examples of Italian Ren- 
naissance architecture. The Detroit His- 
torical Museum and the International 
Institute are interesting for their modern 
architecture, as is Wayne University, also 
located in this cultural center. 

Detroit's parks are well known—Belle 
Isle, Rouge Park and the Detroit Zoo- 
logical Park, the latter being one of the 
few in the United States where the ani- 
mals are not in cages but in spacious 
outdoor settings which resemble their 
native habitat and are guarded by deep 
moats. Maybe you will want to visit one 
of the chain of parks surrounding De- 
troit, all of which have large and won- 
derful swimming and recreational facili- 
ties. 

Plan to see and do everything you can, 
We know you will be: (choose one) 
pleasantly surprised, amazed, bewildered, 
flabbergasted, floored! 
























At top, the colonial entrance to the 
Henry Ford Museum—an exact copy 
of Independence Hall in Philadelphia. 


Steamer Ste. Claire enroute down the 
Detroit River to Bob-Lo Park, a lovely 
Canadian island park. 








letter writing can be fun Be 





by ATHENE HENSLEY, San Diego Chapter 
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letters of acceptance and refusal of credit 


LETTER granting credit should be cordial and per- 

sonal. It should acquaint the customer with the 

credit policy of the firm, terms, discounts, etc. It 

should also stress the mutual advantages to be derived from 

the use of credit. Such letters should be brief but complete. 

Maintain a courteous and friendly tone. A suggested outline 
for this type of letter would be: 


1. A cordial statement informing the customer the credit 
has been granted. 


2. An explanation of the credit policy—terms, discount, 
etc. 


3. A short sales message attempting to resell the mer- 
chandise already purchased by the customer. Very 
short, however! 


4. A final expression of appreciation for the business 
given and the reassurance of continued service. 


Refusal of Credit 


A letter refusing credit is more difficult to write. No 
letter requires more tact and diplomacy. It must be friendly, 
sympathetic and persuasive. It must refuse credit, yet it 
must attempt to induce the customer to purchase on a cash 
basis. The applicant must be convinced that the refusal has 
been made with his best interests in mind. 

It is not enough to refuse the customer. You must, in ad- 
dition, offer some solution which will enable him to trade 
with your company now. Many times a firm may suggest to 
a customer that for the present it is safer to reduce his 
orders and pay cash until he is in a financial condition to 
avail himself of the credit facilities of the firm without risk- 
ing his business reputation. It is far wiser and safer to pay 
cash than to buy on credit and be unable to pay later. Many 
a cash customer has been educated into a sound credit risk 
through the patience and counseling of an understanding 
credit manager. Here is a suggested outline for a letter re- 
fusing credit: 


1. Express your appreciation for the customer's order, 
for his credit information and references. 


2. Explain the situation frankly and understandably. Com- 
ment upon the more favorable aspect of the customer's 
situation and then mention the less favorable ones. 
Avoid vague statements. Be specific. For example, the 
customer's character and personal reputation may be 
above reproach but his business undercapitalized. 


3. Offer some alternate that will enable the customer to 
buy from you—perhaps on a cash basis for the present. 
If you offer cash discounts, suggest those as an in- 
ducement to pay cash. 


4. Conclude by reassuring the customer of your apprecia- 
tion of his. interest in your merchandise, that your pro- 
posal of a cash basis is a temporary one and that you 
will be glad to reconsider his application for credit at 
a later date. 


Collection Letters 


The successful collection correspondent is not the man 
who collects the greatest number of bills, but rather the one 
who collects the highest percentage of accounts receivable 
with the lowest percentage of loss of goodwill. Essentially 
there are two types of collection letters; the individually 
prepared letter and the form collection letter, usually one 
of a number in a series in which the pressure is increased 
from the first letter to the last. In writing collection letters 
the writer must give attention to certain essentials. His let- 
ters should be cheerful, optimistic, confident. He should not 
become suspicious of the debtor lest he lose his patience 
and ignore the better judgment he should possess. The suc- 
cessful collection letter has a twofold purpose: (1) to col- 
lect money; (2) to keep the customer's goodwill. Be sincere 
in your collection letters; make the debtor feel you are in- 
terested in his case; make him feel you want to help him 
overcome his difficulties. Intelligence, tact, and good judg- 
ment should be shown in collection letters. Do not apologize 
for collecting a just debt; appeal to his sense of fair play; 
cooperation; self-respect; pride; and personal honor. Only 
rarely appeal to his sense of fear. Never resort to sarcasm or 
abuse. 
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by WALTER R. STROTHMAN, C.P.A. 


accounting machines 


human beings have been striving to 

develop mechanical aids to their 
memories, their thinking ability and 
their manual dexterity. Robinson Cru- 
soe’s calendar was an aid to his memory 
of the passing days and months. Notched 
tally sticks were once used by the English 
exchequer to keep track of his finances. 
A cribbage board is a simple aid to 
memory in keeping score. 

In mathematical and statistical work, 
human calculating ability was found to 
vary tremendously between individuals 
as to both speed and accuracy. These 
individual differences created serious 
problems, especially in commerce, be- 
cause the slow or inaccurate thinkers 
could easily be taken advantage of by 
the quick thinkers. Moreover, there was 
no way to tell whether an answer was 
correct, except to make: all calculations 
at least twice. In addition, as the physical 
sciences progressed the need for more 
and more mathematical calculations be- 
came evident. The mathematicians fig- 
ured out all sorts of short cut methods 
by way of algebra, geometry, trigonome- 
try, etc. However, these short cut meth- 
ods required highly skilled mathemati- 
cians and even then the results were 
frequently only approximate and were 
still subject to human error and judg- 
ment. To increase the speed and accuracy 
of calculation, many kinds of mechan- 
ical devices have been invented. We are 
told that the first mechanical calculator 
was operated with knotted strings. The 
abacus, operated with wooden slides on 
rods, or in grooves, was one of the earli- 


Sim before the dawn of history, 
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est. mechanical calculators and is still 
used extensively in the Orient. In 1642 
Blaise Pascal, a French mathematician, 
invented the first calculating machine 
which employed the wheel as the basic 
computing element. The principles of 
Pascal’s calculator are still employed in 
modern electric calculators and adding 
machines. All of these machines were 
aimed primarily at increasing the speed 
and accuracy of computing. 




















Abacus, showing total of 123,456. 


The third problem, manual dexterity, 
was not tackled separately until almost 
the end of the 18th Century. Another 
Frenchman, named Joseph Jacquard, in- 
vented a loom control card the use of 
which greatly increased the speed and 
accuracy of weaving figured fabrics. 
About sixty years later, in 1840, an 
English mathematician named Charles 
Babbage invented an “analytical engine” 
which employed punched cards in lieu 
of human finger operations. In 1880 Dr. 
Herman Hollarith, a statistician and 
special agent for the 1880 census of the 
U. S. Government, invented a machine 


which combined the principles of the 
Pascal, Jacquard and Babbage machines 
in such a manner that paper strips could 
be sorted and counted mechanically at 
far greater speeds than was possible by 
human sorting and mental counting. 
There had been a tremendous growth in 
the population and it was evident that 
by the time the work of transcribing the 
census to usable form for sorting and 
then tabulating the results manually was 
completed, the information would be 
out of date. Dr. Hollarith transcribed the 
information from census takers’ books to 
paper strips which could be sorted a 
number of different ways. Instead of 
writing numbers on the strips, however, 
holes were punched into them. These 
punched holes automatically activated 
the statistical machinery which sorted 
the slips and counted the number of 
slips in each category for which the cen- 
sus was taken. Early tests proved that it 
was quicker to punch the holes in the 
strips than to transcribe the information 
by hand. Moreover, the results of the 
census could be obtained eight times 
faster than by the old hand sorting and 
counting methods. Thus the limitations 
of human manual dexterity were over- 
come. After thousands of years, the hu- 
man race had a machine that could re- 
member what it was told, could use this 
information to make rapid calculations 
and could manipulate (sort) the infor- 
mation into any desired sequence eight 
times faster than could human beings. In 
a later issue we shall discuss some of the 
modern office machines which have re- 
sulted from these early developments. 
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the Nuclear Poner Frontier 
for Americans and for the 
people of the world as nell. . . 


atomic energy... 


HE frontiers of nuclear power are just opening and 

the answers of today may seem rather primitive to- 

morrow. It is a brand new frontier for Americans. 
The task is the conquest of nuclear power and the prize is 
the future of the human race. 

It is a fantastic story—one which could only have grown 
out of the rich combination of free enterprise, foresighted 
leadership, and the tremendous range of skills and abilities 
which are part and parcel of this great nation. 

Looking to the future, The Babcock & Wilcox Company, 
one of the leading manufacturers of boiler equipment in 
this country, organized an Atomic Energy Division in order 
to serve the rapidly expanding atomic industry. As a com- 
pany, B&W has since the end of World War II been en- 
gaged in the study of applications of nuclear energy to 
power generation. It has contributed to the Navy's Nuclear 
Submarine Program. At present, it is engaged in planning 
for the building of a nuclear power plant for Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York City which will be located 
at Indian Point on the Hudson River. 

It is in this most important and busy office of The Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Company in New York City that Emma 
Lombardo of the White Plains Chapter of NSA (Inter- 
national) is employed as secretary to Mr. John W. Landis, 
assistant manager of the Atomic Energy Division. Mr. 
Landis is a nuclear engineer of great prominence who ac- 
quired his nuclear engineering experience at Princeton Uni- 
versity and with the United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 
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Each day frontiers continue to open up. One of the most 
fascinating parts of the work of this Division, according to 
Emma Lombardo, is the contact with leaders of industry in 
domestic and foreign markets. Telephone calls received 
from all over the country—and cables from all parts of the 
world—are part of each day’s work. The world is our mar- 
ket and one never knows when the telephone rings whether 
the potential purchaser of nuclear equipment will be a top- 
level representative of a utility company, a president of a 
university, or the representative of a foreign country. Initial- 
ly, foreign business will probably take the lead over the 
domestic with countries like Turkey, Spain, Italy, Sweden, 
Denmark, The Philippines, and many of the South Ameri- 
can countries, such as Venezuela and Argentina, interested 
in nuclear power plants because of their great need for low- 
cost power. Later on, as nuclear power costs become more 
competitive with conventional power costs in this country, 
domestic business will assume the lead in this field. Con- 
tacts with these foreign countries and companies interested 
in nuclear power involve legislation governing the work, 
international agreements, patent rights, and other considera- 
tions which all add to the making of an interesting day's 
work for which 24 hours each day seem inadequate. 

Because much of the work is of a classified nature, all of 
the personnel in the Atomic Energy Division are “Q” cleared 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. In order to obtain clear- 
ance status, personnel are investigated by the F.B.I., and 
they are photographed and fingerprinted. 

Emma Lombardo was a charter member of the Bronx 
County Chapter of NSA which was organized in January 
1953. Presently, she is a member of the White Plains Chap- 
ter at White Plains, New York. She has served as Publicity 
Chairman for the Bronx County Chapter, 1953-54; as a 
member of the Program Committee of the New York State 
Organization, 1954-55; and as Chairman for NSW for the 
New York State Organization, 1955 She is currently study- 
ing for a CPS rating for the personal satisfaction it will 
bring to her. 


Emma Lombardo, secretary to Mr. Landis, and 
member of White Plains Chapter. 


John W. Landis, asst. manager, Atomic Energy 
Division, The Babcock & Wilcox Company. 
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Any Typist Can Operate 
New Accounting Machine 


Underwood Corporation is marketing 
a new accounting machine, built so that 
any typist can perform all the basic 
bookkeeping functions at speeds made 
possible only by the simplicity of an 
electric typewriter keyboard. 

Christened the Underwood Simpla- 
matic, the new multi-register accounting 
machine writes, adds and subtracts as 
rapidly as the operator can type. True 
credit balances, printed in red, and auto- 
matic totals are provided in every cross- 
footer and register. 





The color styled keyboard has three 
carriage return positions adjustable to 
various form requirements. It is free 
from complicated control keys and motor 
bars that tend to confuse and slow down 
an operator. 

There’s no waste motion because the 
simple typewriter keyboard does it all. 
With hand motion reduced to an abso- 
lute minimum, top speed and production 
are the norm. 

Swiftly adaptable to all accounting 
assignments, the Underwood Simpla- 
matic is controlled by a unit known as 
the “mechanical brain” that remembers 
instructions and performs them instan- 
taneously, posting after posting, as the 
operator inserts forms and enters figures. 
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All operations, such as adding charges, 
subtracting credits, computing and print- 
ing balances, sub-totals and totals, and 
proving the accuracy of the postings, are 
directed by the mechanical brain. This 
contro] unit can be changed from one 
accounting procedure to another in a 
matter of seconds. 

Styled in newly developed Tan Tone 
to harmonize with virtually all office 
decor, the Simplamatic features a direct 
correction key which reverses the auto- 
matic action of the machine for direct 
correction of errors while forms are in 
the carriage. 

All previous postings and items are 
fully visible through a transparent car- 
riage front. Front and rear feed carriages, 
made to match typewriter simplicity, are 
available. A flick of the non-compute 
lever disconnects the computing mech- 
anism for miscellaneous typing. 

Only slightly larger than an electric 
typewriter, the Underwood Simplamatic 
can be installed in a minimum of space. 


Coffee Time Is Any Time 


The “experts” tell us that the cus- 
tomary twice-daily “coffee-break” re- 
quires a half-hour out of the working 
day (at the very least), plus a similar 
amount of time to prepare for and re- 
cover from the event. This, multiplied 
by the estimated 35,000,000 office em- 
ployees who allegedly participate in 
same, is indeed a staggering toll of man 
hours lost beyond redemption for which 
the office manager is no doubt responsi- 
ble. 

But, cheer up, Mr. Executive! Here’s 
some news that will interest you. Coffee- 
ette of America, Inc., 90 Clairton Blvd., 
Pittsburgh 36, Pa., has come up with a 
custom-made “coffee-break” to be en- 
joyed on the premises any time of day. 
First of all, there is no charge for Coffee- 
ette equipment, installation or refill serv- 
ice. You pay only for the actual products 
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consumed. Coffee-ette is a strictly per- 
sonal service, assuring you of delicious, 
piping hot coffee by courtesy of the 
electric Cory Coffee unit, served in a 
“china-coted” cup (guaranteed not to 
offend with a “cardboard taste”), plus 
single services of cream and sugar. The 
cabinet, especially designed for office in- 
stallation, includes a supply of fresh, 
nationally advertised coffee, cream, sug- 
ar and, in addition, tea and hot choco- 
late. It is kept spic and span and refilled 
at regular intervals by a uniformed at- 
tendant. 





The in-office “coffee break” is an ex- 
cellent opportunity to cement better per- 
sonnel relations, especially for newcomers 
or shy employees. 

“Coffee time is any time” has a gra- 
cious ring, one that will do much to in- 
crease a feeling of good fellowship all 
around. By making the “coffee-break” 
pleasantly possible, it will increase effi- 
ciency and help to recapture a large 
portion of those “lost man hours,” for 
desks need no longer be vacated on office 
time in the name of coffee. 
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NOMA survey reveals general salary advances nearly double 1954 gains 


office workers’ salaries up... 


week more pay in 1955 than in 

1954 — according to figures re- 
leased by the National Office Manage- 
ment Association—the same average in- 
crease as took place in 1954 as compared 
to 1953. Figures are for the United States 
and Canada. The average rate of increase 
for all office employees was also $2 as 
compared to only $1, however, for the 
year previous. 

To obtain the figures, more than 
5,000 companies from coast to coast, 
representing over 350,000 clerical em- 
ployees, were surveyed with the partici- 
pation of chapters of the 16,000-member 
association of office management execu- 
tives. Largest ever undertaken to date, 
the 1955 NOMA clerical salary survey 
covers 24 classifications of office work- 
ers and provides much comparative in- 
formation of value to business and indus- 
try. 

Two clerical job functions not pre- 
viously analyzed—cost clerk and sales 
order clerk — have been included by 
NOMA this year. W. H. Evans, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Association 
said, “These two groups of workers have 
been included in recognition of the im- 
portance of these classifications and be- 
cause they were requested through a 
survey of NOMA Chapters.” 

Although there are a few isolated 
instances of lower pay rates for specific 
job classifications, in a few cities, the 
over-all picture is “up” for all regions. 
However, there seems to be a definite 
uneasy movement in salary payments 
according to Evans. Until two years ago, 
average pay rates rose annually by an 
amount at least equal to or more than 
for the previous years. Three years ago 
the annual improvement factor had 


Pra secretaries averaged $2 per 


reached $4. Last year, the gain dropped 
to only $1 over the previous year, while 
this year it moved back up to $2. 


Until two years ago, no city surveyed 
had shown an over-all decrease for 8 
years in average weekly salary rates. Last 
year, Atlanta’s average went down 1.8% 
and this year Detroit dropped 3%. 


West Coast Pays Top Wages 
Analysis of seven major job categories 
shows that West Coast companies not 
only are paying the highest average sala- 





AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES 
FOR PRIVATE SECRETARIES 
REGION YEAR '55 '54 °53 
(IN $) 
Northeast 7> Fe TF 
East Central 76 75 71 
West Central 72 68 68 
South .......... 72 69 69 
West ......... 78 74 72 
U. S. Average 74 72 70 
Canada occ 38 56 54 











ries, but also have granted the largest 
average pay raises to their white collar 
office workers during the past year. Aver- 
age pay on the West Coast was $64 per 
week in 1955 compared with a national 
average of $60. The average increase on 
the West Coast was $3 per week—50 
percent above the national average. 


Two years ago the West was tied 
with the East-Central region for first 
place among the top paying areas. Since 
then Western wages have gone up $5 
per week while the East Central states 
showed average increases of only $2 per 
week. 


Behind the West therefore are the 
East-Central region ($61) per week), 
North-East ($59), West-Central ($58) 
and South ($57). 


Top Salary Classes 

In 72 of the cities surveyed, account- 
ing clerks continued to get the highest 
salaries, just as they did in the two pre- 
ceding years. Private secretaries had 
the highest average pay in 14 cities 
and cost clerks topped the list in 9 
cities. Six cities in the United States re- 
ported salaries of as much as $100 per 
week for clerical workers in particular 
job classifications. Among these, cost 
clerks showed average salaries in Gal- 
veston, Texas of $108 per week, fol- 
lowed by San Jose, California ($104); 
Columbia, S. C. ($102); Oakland, Cali- 
fornia ($100) and Lake Charles, Louisi- 
ana ($100). Highest pay for accounting 
clerks (senior bookkeepers) is in Beau- 
mont, Texas at $102. 


Lowest paying jobs, generally, in 1955 
were messengers, followed by file clerks 
and junior typists. The same was general- 
ly true in 53 and '54. Lowest weekly 
pay for messengers was in Spartanburg, 
S. C. ($30); Roanoke, Va. and Scranton, 
Pa. ($36); San Antonio, Texas and Des 
Moines, Iowa ($38). San Antonio also 
showed a low average for file clerks and 
typists ($38 per week). Galveston re- 
ported an average of only $38 paid to 
junior typists. 


Canadian Averages Lower 
Clerical salaries paid in Canada aver- 
age about $13 less than in the U. S. for 
equivalent work and experience, the 
NOMA survey reveals. Canadian wage 
boosts amounted to just over $1 per 
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week in both 1954 and 1955, compared 
with $3 in the U. S. for the same two- 
year period. 

In the 11 areas surveyed in Canada, 
cost clerks drew highest average salaries 
in '53, 54 and ’55. Niagara Falls, On- 
tario, paid the best rates last year: $80 


per week. Another border city, Windsor, 
Ontario, was second high with $77 per 


week average paid to cost clerks. Both 
cities also held first and second spots, 
respectively, in "53 and ‘54. 


Lowest paying jobs in Canada vary 
widely from city to city with some 


seven different types of work appearing 
on the list. File clerk and mail clerk 


positions appeared most frequently as 
lowest-pay jobs, in 1955. In the previous 
years messengers held the lowest-pay 
spot. Lowest average pay for any job 
classification was in Brantford, Ontario, 
which reported an average pay for mail 
clerks of $29 per week. 


Long-Term Trends 


Some interesting information was re- 
vealed by data covering nine types of 
jobs in the 11 cities that have been cov- 
ered in each survey during the past ten 
years. The average weekly salary rate rose 
from $36 in early 1947 to $57 in Sep- 
tember of this year. This represents a 
58% increase over January, 1947 and a 
3.6% increase over last year. The average 
increase over last year was $2. 


Salaries in Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
were 92% higher than ten years ago. 
This was the greatest increase for the 11 
cities studied. Even Atlanta, which moved 
up the least, showed a substantial in- 
crease of 47%. 


Survey questionnaires are prepared 
annually by NOMA headquarters in 
Philadelphia and are distributed to co- 
operating chapters of the association 
throughout the U. S. and Canada. Final 
tabulations are also made by NOMA 
headquarters through the cooperation of 
Sperry Rand Corporation. Greater ac- 
curacy of the survey is insured in this 
way. The chapters, being closer to the 
local picture, can select companies in 
their own areas to provide the most rep- 
resentative cross-section. 
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Welcome New Chapters . . . 


BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS 


(Brockton Chapter) 


President 
Betty Carr 
Dr. Alfred L. Duncombe 
167 Newbury Street 
Brockton, Mass. 

Vice President 
Phyllis M. Leach 
19 Frances Street 
Brockton, Mass. 


Corresponding Secretar) 
Doris Laverty 
City of Brockton, City Hall 
Brockton, Mass. 


Recording Secretary 
Berniece M. Repetto 
Dr. Joseph P. Kvaraceus 
196 Main Street 
Brockton, Mass. 


Treasurer 
Mrs. Jeannette K. Skenas 
353 Pleasant Street 
Brockton, Mass. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
(Huntington Chapter ) 
President 
Mrs. Marjorie Shaffer 
1753 Byron Street 
Huntington, Ind. 


Vice President 
Jo Ellen Carroll 
522 Whitelock Street 
Huntington, Ind. 


Corresponding Secretary 
Mrs. Doris Cozad 
155 Stadium Drive 
Huntington, Ind. 


Recording Secretary 
Mrs. Leona Meschberger 
~ 1155 Harris Street 
Huntington, Ind. 


Treasurer 
Mrs. Dorothy Tillman 
924 Division Street 
Huntington, Ind. 


(North Shore Chapter ) 


President 
Mrs. Mary V. Forsythe 
10b Wood Street 
Groveland, Mass. 


Vice President 
Ruth Thompson 
625 Chestnut Street 
East Lynn, Mass. 


Recording Secretary 
Mrs. Barbara O'Brien 
50 Butman Street 
Beverly, Mass. 


Treasurer 


Mrs. Dorothy C. Corbett 
Electric Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 


7 Willow Street 
Lynn, Mass. 


MATTOON, ILLINOIS 
(Mattoon Chapter ) 


President 
Mrs. June Hardin 


Association of Commerce 


1701 Wabash 
Mattoon, Il. 


Vice President 
Edna Crites 
1001 Broadway 
Mattoon, Il. 


Corresponding Secretary 
Mrs. Loretta Adams 
Kuehne Mfg. Co. 
19th and Olive 
Mattoon, III. 


Recording Secretary 
Mrs. Dorothy E. Davis 
512\Y%y N. 15th Sereer 
Mattoon, Il. 


Treasurer 
Mrs. Edna Foulke 
2817 Shelby Ave. 
Mattoon, III. 


POMONA, CALIFORNIA 
(Pomona Chapter ) 


President 
Mrs. Diana Fagg 
806 N. Huntington 
Pomona, Calif. 


Vice President 
Mrs. Arlene Brown 
141 E. American Ave. 
Pomona, Calif. 


Corresponding Secretary 
Marilyn Chadbourne 
1112 Ease Hole Ave. 
Pomona, Calif. 


Recording Secretary 
Mrs. Frances Lane 
12996 Roswell Ave. 
Chino, Calif. 


Treasurer 
Mrs. Katherine S. White 
1537 N. Park Ave. 
Pomona, Calif. 


WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA 
(Winter Haven Chapter) 


President 
Mrs. Roel S. Smith 
P. O. Box 1225 
Winter Haven, Fla. 


Vice President 
Vera Oehlberg 


Corresponding Secretary 
Dorothy Teegardin 
143 Bates Ave. S. E. 
Winter Haven, Fla. 


Recording Secretary 
Mrs. Alva S. Addkison 
212 Ave. C. S. W. 
Winter Haven, Fla. 


Treasurer 
Mrs. Flora M. McCullough 
P. O. Box 1226 
Haines City, Fla. 


Changes in Chapter Officer Directory 


FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
Treasurer 
Mrs. Calle Hurd 
820 E. Main Street 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
President 
Mrs. Sarah L. Irby 
190 S. Auburndale 
Memphis, Tennessee 


First Vice President 
Mrs. Alama E, Whitaker 
1899 Poplar—Apt. 53 
Memphis, Tennessee 


PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS 
Vice President 

Melba Walker 

3308 18th Street 

Port Arthur, Texas 


Recording Secretary 
Gracia Rojo 
233 Oth Street 
Port Arthur, Texas 


RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 
Third Vice President 
Mrs. Mildred Martin 
5447 Walter Street 
Riverside, California 


Corresponding Secretary 
Mrs. Edna M. Holden 
6692 Navel Court 
Riverside, California 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
President 

Jacquelyn Riorden 

P. O. Box 2424 

Sale Lake City, Utah 


Vice President 
Mrs. Else Dreyfuss 
P. O. Box 2424 
Sale Lake City, Utah 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
President 
Mrs. Leondine Hudson 
40 S. Toledo 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
President 

Mrs, Patricia S$. McGee 

11 Lois Street 

Torrington, Conn. 


SOUTHEASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
Mrs. Grace Dudley 
1765 Peachtree Rd. N. E. Apt. F-1 
Atlanta, Georgia 


CHAIRMAN NAAC COMMITTEE 
Mrs. Elizabeth F. Fenton 
1915 Kalorama Rd. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON STATE OFFICER 
Acting President 

Mrs. Rousia Hoxsey 

515 Hyde Bldg. 

Spokane, Washington. 
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NEWS... 


FRANCES ALLEY 
1832 East 2nd Street 
Wichita, Kansas 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


OPERATION SANTA CLAUS! The 
Christmas project of the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Chapter was the preparation 
of gift packages for the aged in public 
institutions. Approximately 100 pack- 
ages were distributed to these Senior 
Citizens through the cooperation of the 
Bureau of Public Assistance. Members 
voted unanimously for the proceeds of 
the December door prize drawing to go 
to a member taking the 1956 CPS ex- 
amination. Lucille Miner was the lucky 
recipient. The proceeds totaled approxi- 
mately the cost of the complete exami- 
nation. 





* * * 


Girardot Chapter (Cape Girardeau, 
Mo.) was provided with musical enter- 
tainment at its Christmas Party by a 
singing group composed of members of 
the Cape Choraliers. The party was held 
at the Rose Room of Hotel Idan-Ha. 





Bob Conklin of Conklin’s Office Equip- 
ment, Inc. presenting Mrs. Fernella Fowler 
of Minisa Chapter (Wichita, Kans.) with 
an Underwood portable typewriter. 
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Girardot Chapter (Cape Sinden Mo.) as photographed at its annual Christmas party 
at the Rose Room of Hotel Idan-Ha. Front row, Mrs. Mildred Metcalfe, Louise Steele, 
Mrs. Marie Ferrill, Inez Slagle, Mrs. Pearl Bush. Second row, Ona Wright, Ruth Werner, 
Maxine Bryant, Mrs. Naomi Stage, Mrs. Genofeva Deneke, Mrs. Helen Miller, Mrs. Lee 
Rothweiler, Ann Schulte and Mrs. Paul Wolff, a guest. Third row, Mrs. Bernice Savers, 
Elsie Medley, Mary Childress, Verna Landis, a guest, Francina Peters, Mrs. Theda Hope, 
Mrs. Geraldine Choate, Mrs. V. J. Allen, Nina Mason, Mary Lou Wolters, Mrs. Louise 


Sykes, Mrs. Wilda Sprenger and Mary Joyce. 


The Yuletide season provided the 
theme for festive decorations throughout 
the room. Gifts were exchanged and 
new members were initiated. 

* * * 

Mrs. Fernella Fowler, past president 
of Minisa Chapter (Wichita, Kans.) 
was presented an Underwood portable 
typewriter at the chapter's Christmas 
party. The Underwood Corporation of 
New York made this special award for 
her outstanding performance on the 
typewriter not only at national conven- 
tion in Chattanooga, Tennessee, but also 
in the Beat the Champ contests held at 
national conventions in Washington, 
D.C., Seattle, Washington and New 
York City. 

* * * 

Houston Chapter’s (Tex.) gala Christ- 
mas party was held at Ben Milam Ho- 
tel. There was a social hour before 
dinner. Mrs. Miller Stewart reviewed 
Lloyd C. Douglas’ Home for Christmas 
and then five Santa Clauses (social com- 


mittee members complete with white 
beards) visited the party and delivered 
gifts for all present. The chapter's civic 
projects committee addressed cards in 
connection with the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce's gifts of toys to needy chil- 
dren. Another of its projects was buying 
and wrapping gifts for 14 boys in one of 
the cottages at Faith Home (orphanage). 


ROSA MILLER 
P. O. Box 672 
Hickory, North Carolina 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


The O. Henry Chapter (Greensboro, 
N. C.) is sponsoring grammar classes 
which are being conducted by Juanita 
Ramsey, past president of the chapter. 
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Members and guests enjoyed the very 
successful Eighth Annual Employers 
Dinner held at Starmount Forest Coun- 
try Club. A buffet dinner preceded the 
delightful program. The table was deco- 
rated with red and yellow flowers sur- 
rounding the letters NSA carved in ice. 
Margaret Murchison, points chairman, 
and Frances Myers, holder of last year’s 
“Outstanding Member of the Year” 
award, presented the cup to this year’s 
recipient, Louise Fritts, chapter presi- 
dent. Irene Murray, a member of the 
Chairtown Chapter in Thomasville, gave 
an interesting and informative talk on 
NSA and CPS. Climaxing the program 
was a delightful fashion show. Peggy 
O'Connell told the story of “The Secre- 
tary from 1878 to 1955,” during which 
ten chapter members modeled clothes 
worn by secretaries of that period. The 
Mello-Chords, a Greensboro barbershop 
quartet, and Billy Grantham furnished 
music for the story and modeling. 

* * * 


The Oak Ridge Chapter (Tenn.) 
held a contest between two teams selling 
Christmas cards to raise funds for the 
Secretarial Scholarship awarded every 
spring. The losing team treated the win- 
ners to a fried chicken dinner. Two new 
members were installed. Prior to the 
dinner hour, a tour of the local facilities 
of the Southern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, conducted by Mr. A. L. Carrett, 
Jr., manager, was very interesting and 
educational. The handling of long dis- 
tance calls and the complicated system of 
dial telephones were the major items of 
discussion. 

* * * 

The Ways and Means Committee of 
Palm Beaches Chapter (West Palm 
Beach, Fla.) recently held the third an- 
nual card party and fashion show. An 
Economics course, taught by Dr. J. EIl- 
wood Amos, former professor at the 
University of Pittsburgh, has been set 
up for members. 

* * * 

After receiving three of the five 
achievement awards at the Southeastern 
District Meeting, Monumental Chapter 
members (Baltimore, Md.) are still in 
the clouds. They received the award for 
attendance; award for the Scrap Book; 
and the bid for the next S.E. District 
Meeting. 

* * * 

James F. Byrnes Chapter (Spartan- 
burg, S. C.) held its annual Christmas 
party at the home of Dean Kingsley, 
with eighteen members and three guests 
present. Gifts were exchanged. Thirty 
dolls were dressed by members for the 
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Salvation Army and brought to the party. 
Mrs. Thelma Kennedy, Mrs. Charles 
Sams and Mrs. Lillie Phillips were jud- 
ges for the three best dressed dolls. 
Prizes were won by Rula Nelms, Ann 
Davis and Ruth Gooch. Another Christ- 
mas project was a monetary contribu- 
tion to the County Home for the aged. 
Members sold Christmas cards and candy 
to replenish the treasury. 

* * * 

Jacksonville Chapter (Fla.) has rea- 
son to be proud of its accomplishments. 
The membership committee has pro- 
cured several new members; the program 
chairman has provided very interesting 
programs; education chairman has con- 
ducted study classes bi-monthly. Hazel 
Wible, chairman of the civic committee, 
has been doing a marvelous job almost 
single handed. In two months Hazel 





Mr. Charles D. Hurt, attorney, presented 
an “Oscar” as Executive of the Year by his 
secretary, Mrs. Shultz Ann Justus, Atlanta 
Chapter (Ga.). Mrs. William R. Black, in- 
structor at the Georgia State College of 
Business Administration, being presented 
her CPS certificate by Dr. Lloyd E. Baug- 
hanm, head of the Business Education De- 
partment of Georgia State College. 


gave 46 hours to the Boys Service Coun- 
cil. She is also donating two half days a 
week as secretary for the Big Brother 
organization. Members typed 3000 en- 
velopes for the Humane Society. Thanks- 
giving and Christmas baskets were do- 
nated by the members to a needy family. 
Husbands and friends were guests when 
the holiday season was celebrated with 
a dance and smorgasbord supper. 
* * * 

The December dinner meeting of 
Capital Chapter (Washington, D. C.) 
was a colorful affair with a three-fold 
purpose: to entertain the Bosses’ wives; 
learn to wrap beautiful Christmas pack- 
ages; and bring gifts for the patients of 


the Florence Crittenden Home. The 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company sent Mr. Gene Keegan, of the 
Publicity Department, to demonstrate 
the use of their products for wrapping 
gifts. This was followed by the initia- 
tion of four new members. Bosses’ 
wives, the honor guests, were the recipi- 
ents of door prizes donated by Wash- 
ington firms. All joined in singing 
Christmas carols. 
* * * 

Jacquelin Ellis of St. Petersburg and 
Helen Peabody of Clearwater were 
awarded their CPS certificates at the 
December meeting of Gulf-to-Bay Chap- 
ter (St. Petersburg, Fla.) which was at- 
tended by guests from chapters in Clear- 
water and Tampa. The presentation was 
made by Mr. Carl D. Brorein of Tampa, 
member of the Institute for Certifying 
Secretaries. In his talk, Mr. Brorein 
stressed the importance of establishing 
recognized educational standards for top- 
level secretaries and promoting these 
standards through administering an ex- 
tensive examination. 

Eight members of the chapter were 
guests of Station WSUB-TV on an 
audience participation program. During 
the program, Mary Lou Hurd, chapter 
president, gave a short explanation of 
the purpose of NSA and the CPS Pro- 
gram. 

* * * 

On December 6, Birmingham Chap- 
ter (Ala.) held its semi-annual Scholar- 
ship Banquet. One contestant from each 
high school and their commercial teach- 
ers were guests. Roberta Fletcher was 
presented the $50 award, having been 
chosen by the judges as the outstanding 
prospective secretary. The rotating tro- 
phy went to her school. Each contestant 
was presented with a metal charm which 
may be worn on a pin, necklace or 
bracelet. This charm is in the shape of a 
scroll, with shorthand pad superimposed, 
on which is written—in shorthand— 
our motto “Better Learning, Better Let- 
ters, Better Living.” It also bears the 
inscription “NSA Award.” 

A committee purchased, wrapped and 
delivered gifts to two children selected 
by the Welfare Department. $25 was 
spent for each child for both practical 


and frivolous gifts. 
* * * 


The Fairways Chapter ( Augusta, Ga.) 
celebrated its third birthday with a 
party. Decorations featured yellow chry- 
santhemums and red carnations. The 
group enjoyed learning from Mrs. Bush, 
of Bush Florist, how to make decorations 
for the holidays. 
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New members installed at the Christmas 
party of Malabouchia Chapter (Jackson, 
Miss.) are Mildred Baker, Mrs. Pat Smith 
and Mrs. Laverne Finch. 





Smiling happily on receiving her CPS cer- 
tificate is Nina Waite, president of the 
Durham Chapter (N. C.). 








MARGARET A. HANSEN 
240 N. 21st Street 
Salem, Oregon 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Following a dinner meeting and ini- 
tiation of 11 members of Kachina Chap- 
ter (Pueblo, Colo.) recently, a film, 
“The Right Touch,” was shown by local 
IBM representative Richard Zelne. Gar- 
rett Fonda and Henry Hayes, law firm 
associates, appeared in a skit, “Hiring 
A Secretary,” written by Kachina mem- 
ber Ruth Wallace. The spirit of Yule- 
tide prevailed as 30 members and guests 
contributed a dollar each toward gro- 


ceries for a needy family. 
* * * 








Some 175 secretaries, executives, busi- 
nessmen and guests gathered for a joint 
dinner meeting of Columbine, Evergreen 
and Little-Wood Chapters (Denver, 
Colo.) at which 1955 CPS recipients 
were honored. Roger D. Knight, presi- 
dent of the U. S. National Bank of 
Denver, spoke on “Denver Secretaries 
—Building for the Future” and Aksel 
Nielsen, president of Title Guaranty 
Company, presented CPS certificates to 
Mary Lou Cox and Beebe Sloan of 
Evergreen Chapter and non-members 
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Vera Pennekamp and Mrs. Lucille 
French. Mayor Will F. Nicholson dis- 
cussed the important role of the secre- 
tary in her company’s operations. 

* * * 


The fourth annual Boss Night Dinner 
of Teepee Chapter (Pocatello, Idaho) 
was attended by approximately 30 mem- 
bers and 30 bosses late in the fall. Presi- 
dent Mrs. Gwen Wilson presented win- 
ner Dr. W. R. Hearne with a trophy 
and citation. City Commissioner Hearne’s 
selection was based in part on service to 
the community, accomplishments in 
various medica] associations and pro- 
found interest in NSA. Featured speaker 
was Ray Brookhart, 1954’s Boss of the 
Year. The Latin-American theme fol- 
lowed an interpretation of Latin and 
South American dances by Carlos and 
Juanita. 

* * * 


Prospective members were guests of 
Blackhawk Chapter (Davenport, Iowa) 
at a dessert and social hour, the busi- 
ness meeting being conducted prior to 
the arrival of the guests. The member- 
ship drive was the result of a neighbor- 
ing chapter's holding a workshop which 
was open to anyone interested. A list of 
names was obtained of persons attend- 
ing from the Davenport area, to whom 
invitations were sent along with materi- 
al on NSA and CPS, and the response 
was gratifying. 


A timely topic at the January meeting 
of Hawkeye Chapter (Des Moines, Iowa ) 
was “Your Tax Problem” presided over 
by C. D. Weeber, chief officer, Auditing 
Branch of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment. A group of 30 members known as 
The National Secretaries Investment 
Group has just been organized. 

* * * 


All members of Ottumwa Chapter 
(Iowa) participated in a “Know Your 
Association” meeting recently when a 
new member was initiated. The history 
and growth of NSA from the National 
through chapter levels were reviewed, 
with particular stress on responsibilities, 
functions and duties of officers, commit- 
tees and members. Max Kapp, general 
agent for Washington National Insur- 
ance Company, revealed just how “easy” 
it was for member Bea Jobe to become 
an underwriter for the company. He 
reviewed the Social Security program, 
gave a comparative analysis of the vari- 
ous types of insurance and explained 
the need filled by each type. 

* 


Emily Bruce Hoyt, prominent Sioux 
City reader, presented “Thoughts For 
Christmas” to the Sioux Chapter (Iowa) 
at a festive Holiday party. Each member 
contributed a gift for the Boys and 
Girls Home, several addressed 1600 re- 
minder cards for the Woodbury County 
TB Association and many assisted in 
setting up a card index file for the coun- 
ty chapter of Infantile Paralysis. 

* * * 


A gift exchange and caroling high- 
lighted Tall Corn Chapter’s (Council 
Bluffs, Iowa) December meeting with a 
near 100% attendance. The Christmas 
story was reviewed by Mrs. Arden Kis- 
sel. A “come as you are” breakfast was 
served at the home of Mrs. Leah Miller 
on an almost zero Sunday and those who 
reneged paid a fine. 

* * * 

Honors and plaudits have become 
routine matters for Gopher Chapter 
(Minneapolis, Minn.) member Irene 
Kreidberg who has just been promoted 
to branch office manager for Remington 
Rand. This followed a series of advance- 
ments from secretary to local office man- 
ager, regional manager, president of 
NOMA and innumerable civic projects. 
Gopher Chapter can point with pride to 
such an illustrious co-worker. 

* * * 


A holiday basket provided a helping 
hand for Minn-Arrow Chapter’s (Du- 
luth, Minn.) needy family at its annual 
Christmas dinner party. 
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Mrs. Gwen Wilson of Teepee Chapter 
(Pocatello, Idaho) presenting the trophy 
and citation to 1955 Boss of the Year Dr. 
W.R. Hearne. 


Vocal selections by Professor Roy A. 
Schuessler of the University of Minne- 
sota and a humorous monologue by 
Carol Truitt of the Edyth Bush Little 
Theatre group provided entertainment 
for St. Paul Chapter (Minn.) at its 
December meeting. Member Catherine 
G. Murphy became regional vice presi- 
dent of the secretaries council of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards—another indication that NSAers 
are rapidly attaining top-level recogni- 
tion. 

* * * 


On and on grows the roster of CPS 
holders with Betty A. O'Connor and 
Mrs. Sally Sorensen Schwarz of Ak-Sar- 
Ben Chapter (Omaha, Nebr.) receiving 
theirs from National. Treasurer Helen A. 
Moe at a December luncheon. 


Nineteen fifty-five CPS holders from the 
Portland, Oregon area: Mrs. Phyllis W. 
Gurney of Oregon Trail Chapter, non- 
member Betsy G. West and Ethel Kempe 
of Amanuenses Chapter (Eugene, Ore.), 
CPS member of Institute for Certifying 
Secretaries, who made the presentations. 
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A “take-off” on a fashion show by 
several uninhibited members provided 
merriment for Oregon Trail Chapter 
(Portland, Ore.) at its annual fun night 
dinner meeting in January. The ways 
and means committee supervised the pot 
luck and, in addition, each member 
donated a dollar which was incorporated 
into the general fund of the treasury. 
Mrs. Gladys Carr has just been elected 
board member of the all-women officered 
Life Agency Cashiers Association. Bravo! 
e * * * 


A new twist was injected into Mt. 
Rushmore Chapter’s (Rapid City, S. 
Dak.) Christmas party when every mem- 
ber brought an unwrapped gift for a 
little needy girl, as well as a SOc wrapped 
present for the big girl exchange. At 


A turkey dinner, Dutch whist and a 
gift exchange were enjoyed by members 
and guests of Lomond Chapter (Ogden, 
Utah) during the St. Nick period. 


* * * 


“Vice President” now graces the desk 
of charter member Mrs. Lucille R. 
Wright of Sal-Ute Chapter (Salt Lake 
City, Utah). She has been elected to 
that position by the Security Title Com- 
pany and is one of the few women in 
that region to hold an executive job 
with a financial organization. No place 
for women in business—INDEED! Ben 
H. Smith, chief inspector of the Depart- 
ment of Business Regulations and Nar- 
cotics, spoke on “Narcotics and the 
Pitfalls of Reducing Pills” at the January 
dinner meeting. 





A bulging Christmas basket of gifts and food presented to a needy family by Minn-Arrow 


Chapter (Duluth, Minn.). Pictured here are committee members Kathryn Johnson, Doro- 
thy Shoberg, Beverly Engstad and Carol Berglund. 


the regular December meeting Virginia 
Murphy, educational director of Sioux 
San., punctuated her remarks on “Evalu- 
ating A Secretary” with illustrations 
from her own experiences. 

* * * 


Individually purchased decorations by 
members of Melior Vita Chapter (Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak.) adorned a tree which was 
delivered to a six-year-old hospitalized 
boy. Gifts were provided for a needy 
family. A silent auction of articles 
brought by vacationing members added 
a sizeable sum to the treasury. 


“Happiness Boxes” suitable for either 
men or women were distributed to rest 
homes by the Christmas caroling group 
of Sacajawea Chapter (Seattle, Wash.) 
during you know when. 

* * * 

In addition to the usual gift exchange 
and a biblical scene-o-felt illustrated and 
color lighted “Christmas Story,” LaRa- 
mee Chapter (Laramie, Wyo.) initiated 
three members and presented honorary 
member J. M. “Mike” Christensen with 
an honorary membership pin. 
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from the four meu of the NSA 








DOROTHY LEWIS, CPS 
25 N. County 
Waukegan, Illinois 


NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Binghamton Chapter (N. Y.) award- 
ed a $100 Secretarial Scholarship at 
Broome County Technical Institute in 
memory of Margaret Moore, a charter 
member and first president of the chap- 
ter. The chapter adopted a needy family 
with ten children, ages four months to 
nine years, for Christmas; and they pro- 
vided them with clothing, food and re- 
paired and repainted toys (the latter 
items—courtesy of a member's husband, 
undeservedly anonymous). 

* * * 





Berwick Chapter (Pa.) devoted its 
Boss Night to the “Big Wheel—Little 
Wheel” theme. Chairman Sylva Dalton 
carried through in the decorations—even 
in the cookies. (Among the features of 
the evening, the Big Wheels attempted 
to operate typewriters. ) 

* * * 


Decatur Chapter (Ill.) members par- 
ticipated in the Decatur High School 
vocational guidance conference in which 
67 men and women, from as many work 
environments, addressed student groups 
on educational requirements and other 
qualifications for the vocations discussed. 
NSAers Regina Baumgart, Eleanor Mc- 
Kee, Lucille Pflederer and Marie Robin- 
son formed a panel which appeared be- 
fore 200 secretarial students in the 
auditorium of the school. Mrs. Sydna 
Klitzing, Evelyn Personette and Ferne 
Simpson spoke individually to smaller 
groups. “Human Relations in the Secre- 
tarial Field” was the subject of a discus- 
sion by the above panelers and Hilda 
Crumrine before Tau Chi Pi, a business 
girls sorority at James Millikin Univer- 
sity. 

* * * 

Winifred E. Seguin Memorial Chap- 
ter (Oneida, N. Y.) used a “Guys and 
Dolls” setting for its fourth Boss Night. 
Richard Bloom, vice president of Oneida 
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Ltd., silverware manufacturers, was 
crowned Boss of the Year. 
* * * 

Conestoga Chapter (Lancaster, Pa.) 
entertained Pennsylvania Division Vice 
President Doris Snellinger at its Christ- 
mas meeting. Members, in keeping with 
the season, reported manning the chim- 
neys for the Salvation Army. The Rev- 
erend Daniel Jones, pastor of Lancaster's 
Moravian Church, gave an illustrated 
talk on Moravian customs and traditions 
at Christmas time. 

* * * 

Connecticut Division President Doro- 
thy Espelin met with car trouble on her 
way to present a CPS certificate to 
Monique Albert at the Bristol Chapter 
(Conn.) meeting in honor of its first 
CPS—but Bristol’s Mayor most gracious- 
ly made the formal presentation in her 
stead. 

* * * 

Members of Quinnipiack Chapter 
(New Haven, Conn.) are looking for- 
ward to the tour planned for them 
through the United Nations Building. 
After the U. N. tour, a visit to Radio 
City Music Hall is scheduled. All ar- 
rangements were handled by Evelyn Mc- 
Meken, including transportation to New 
York by private railroad car via the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford line. 

* * * 

Codi Chapter (Canton, Ohio) ob- 
served the Yuletide by dressing 60 dolls 
for Salvation Army distribution and 
brought gifts for presentation at the 
Columbus, Ohio, State School for the 
Mentally Retarded. 

* * * 

Your reporter misinterpreted a re- 
lease forwarded her and reported (in 
her first column—October) “Matoon 
Chapter (Ill.) members” as guests of 
Decatur Chapter (Ill.) in August—wit- 
ness thereof being installation of Mat- 
toon Chapter (Ill.) in December, 1955. 
Decatur Chapter (Ill.) was the install- 
ing chapter. 

* * 

New York City Chapter (N. Y.) had 
as guest of honor, in December, its Boss 
of the Year, Dr. Paul Quimby, who 
doubled as Santa and underscored the 
characterization by presenting a gift for 
the chapter library. Also at the meeting 





Shown below are the newly installed offi- 
cers of the Mattoon Chapter with the 
Illinois Division president, Mrs. Helen 
Johnson, seated left, and the president of 
the Decatur Chapter, Marie Robinson, at 
right. Standing are Mrs. Loretta Adams, 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. A. C. Davis, 
Jr., recording secretary, Mrs. Everett Foulke, 
treasurer, Edna Crites, vice president, and 
Mrs. June Hardin, president. 





was John J. Gehan, recreation director 
at Goldwater Memorial Hospital, Wel- 
fare Island, New York, to accept some 
eight cartons of gifts for hospital pa- 
tients—the Christmas project of the 
chapter's civic affairs committee, of 
which Isabel V. McMullen is chairman. 
* * * 

River Park Chapter (Wyandotte, 
Mich.) bolstered its fund for a scholar- 
ship to be awarded a Down River stu- 
dent by presenting a Card Party and 
Fur Fashion Show, attended by almost 
400 persons. There were door and table 
prizes, too, with a grand prize of a fur 
scarf. 

* * * 

Holyoke Chapter (Mass.) celebrated 
its first anniversary with a dinner party. 
Springfield Chapter (Mass.) President 
Ann Dufficy was an honored guest. 

* * * 

Cincinnati Chapter (Ohio) burlesqued 
“This Is Your Life” at its Christmas 
party to the surprise of subject Clara 
Taylor and thorough enjoyment of the 
“audience.” Subbing as participants were 
Ada Clampet, teacher; Virginia Sho- 
walter, girlhood chum; Mary Jo Schmees, 
alias “Joe,” first sweetheart; and Ruth 
Ingram, wealthy aunt—AND a Count- 
ess!—any resemblance to . . . the rest of 
it we all know. Chairman of the evening 
Ruth Sturgis was narrator, with her co- 
chairman, Betty Kennedy, doing the 
commercial announcing. Cincinnati 
Chapter members collected more than 
75 toys for the “Neediest Kids of All” 
of Cincinnati, which took the place of a 
member exchange of gifts. 

* * * 

Albany Chapter (N. Y.) President 

Helen G. Lawler and Education Chair- 
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man Arline Palmer headed arrangements 
with Russell Sage College, Albany. Divi- 
sion, for a one-day seminar this year to 
“start the ball rolling toward bigger and 
better workshops.” Twenty-two NSAers 
were in attendance, two from the Sche- 
nectady Chapter (N. Y.), four from the 
Pittsfield Chapter (Mass.) and the re- 
mainder from Albany Chapter... a 
good response for a first venture in this 
area, with favorable reaction to the ma- 
terial offered promising even greater 
success for other future endeavors. 
* * * 


Buffalo Chapter (N. Y.) profits for 
its Scholarship Fund, from the Seventh 
Annual Christmas Carnival Fashion 
Show Luncheon, totaled $750. Fashions 
were displayed from all over the world 
to an attendance of about 950, including 
56 NSAers from chapters in nearby 
Utica, Elmira, Niagara Falls, Rochester, 
Lockport and Jamestown, N. Y. 

* * * 


Philadelphia Chapter ( Pa.) announced 
selection of a 15-year-old girl commer- 
cial student at Mastbaum Vocational- 
Technical School, chosen through the 
White-Williams Foundation, to receive 
the chapter scholarship award. The Foun- 
dation was formed some years ago to 
assist worthy children to finish high 
school. It is administered by Emma C. 
Daylor, member of Philadelphia Chap- 
ter, who works closely with the Scholar- 
ship Committee. A $100 donation to 
the Foundation was also received from 
Quaker City Chapter (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
as that chapter's Christmas project. 

* * * 

Waterbury Chapter (Conn.) members 
contributed personal gifts for the less 
fortunate at Southbury Training School 
at Christmas time. 





The first Boss Night of Berwick Chapter (Pa.). Seen here are Madalyn Bond, committee 
member, Mr. Earl V. Wise, Sr., president, Wise Potato Chip Company, Phyllis Nungesser, 
president Berwick Chapter, Rev. Carl S. Leinbach, speaker, Sylvia Dalton, chairman, and 
Mr. Maynard R. Johnson, publisher of The Berwick Enterprise. 
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At its Christmas party the Cincinnati Chap- 
ter presented “This Is Your Life, Clara 
Taylor.” Participating in the fun are Ada 
Clampet, Virginia Showalter, Mary Joe 
Schmees, Ruth Ingram, Ruth Sturgis, Clara 
Taylor and Betty Kennedy, the “announcer.” 





Middletown Chapter (Ohio) has 
started another educational course to 
cover speech improvement. Six sessions, 
of one and one-half hours each, will be 
conducted by C. J. Tranter, director of 
Industrial and Public Relations of the 
Sorg Paper Company. 


* * * 


Pittsburgh Chapter (Pa.) entertained 
members’ mothers at its Christmas meet- 
ing, presenting a “Mother of the Year” 
award. Mrs. Mary H. Barrett, past na- 
tional president, presented CPS certifi- 
cates to Helen C. Bonnar, Sarah E. Os- 
born and Pearl F. Slosser. The chapter 
played “Santa Belles” to the orphans at 
the Odd Fellows Home of Pennsylvania. 

* * * 


Springfield Chapter ( Mass.) members 
typed one hundred stencils for the com- 
plete Policy and Procedure Manual for 
the Child and Family Service Agencies 
of Springfield. 





Dates to Remember 


DIVISION MEETINGS 
Southwestern District 

Arkansas 

Time: March 17-18 

Place: Marion Hotel, Little Rock 
California 

Time: May 19-20 

Place: Sir Francis Drake Hotel, 

San Francisco 

Kansas 

Time: April 28-29 

Place: Wareham Hotel, Manhattan 
Missouri 

Time: May 19-20 

Place: Arrowhead Lodge, Lake Ozark 
Oklahoma 

Time: April 21-22 

Place: (Hotel unknown), Ada 
Texas-Louisiana 

Time: April 7-8 

Place: Galvez Hotel, Galveston, Texas 

Southeastern District 

Delaware-Maryland-District of Columbia 

Time: May 18-19 

Place: Hotel duPont, Wilmington, 

Delaware 


Northwestern District 


Colorado 

Time: May 19 

Place: Holiday Inn, Colorado Springs 
Iowa 

Time: May 19-20 

Place: Tall Corn Hotel, Council Bluffs 
Oregon 

Time: April 7 

Place: Eugene Hotel, Eugene 


Nebraska-South Dakota 
Time: May 26-27 
Place: Sylvan Lake, Black Hills, 
Rapid City, South Dakota 
Washington 
Time: April 21 
Place: Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Seattle 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 
Northwestern District 
Region I 
Time: October 12-14 
Place: Spokane, Washington 
(Spokane Chapter ) 
Davenport Hotel 
Region II 
Time: September 28-30 
Place: Casper, Wyoming (Teton 
Chapter), Townsend Hotel 
Region III 
Time: October 26-28 
Place: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(Gopher Chapter ) 
Radisson Hotel 
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Supervising Women Workers 


(continued from page 9) 


cause we thereby remove some powerful 
obstacles that are now in the way of a 
more effective utilization of women 
workers. 

We keep women out of jobs which 
they could fill very well. There are no 
good reasons for this except the lack of 
flexibility in our thinking. 

We tend to think that women are 
naturally unsuited for certain jobs or 
occupations when, in fact, we merely 
refuse to train women to do those jobs. 
There is hardly any job for which a man 
is not trained. And there is hardly any 
factory job that women do for which 
they are not trained. But when it comes 
to clerical work, we all too often take it 
for granted that the high school or trade 
school girl is a finished product. We 
feel that there is nothing we can or 
should do about her imperfections. It 
rarely occurs to us that clerical workers 
have at least one thing in common with 
all workers—they need training. 

We also tend to talk about women’s 
emotionalism, about women’s easily 
aroused jealousy, their tendency to nag 
and gripe and their inability to behave 
in a business-like fashion. Such accusa- 
tions are rarely made on the factory 
floor. Do we have to conclude, then, that 
women factory workers are a breed that 
is quite different from women office 
workers? Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

We should learn, instead, that much 
of the office girl’s emotionalism comes 
about because the rules and procedures 
that obtain in factories have no or few 
equivalents in offices. When office girls 
work in an organizational vacuum, when 
there are no rules and procedures that 
apply to all, their emotionalism is bound 
to be high. Your emotionalism and mine 
would also be high under the same cir- 
cumstances. 

It is said, too, that women tend to be 
independent and uncooperative, that 
they shy away from responsibilities. 
Maybe that is so, though this is cer- 
tainly not true in a general way. 

But let’s admit that women lack the 
attitude of cooperation. What about it? 
How much of a cooperative attitude 
would we men have if we were given 
few or no incentives? 

How many women ever get a title 
other than clerk or secretary? There are 
clerks or secretaries who are running 
whole departments or divisions, who do 


a great deal of statistical or payroll 
work, who do as much traffic work as 
any traffic manager will ever do—but 
who always go by the title of secretary 
or by no title at all! Let a man take on 
their job—and be that man only a very 
green college graduate—and he imme- 
diately becomes known as a junior ex- 
ecutive with a rather imposing title. 


These are just a few examples of what 
is wrong in our dealings with women 
workers. The remedies are, of course, 
implicit in what has been said here. 


Rules for Promotion 


There are, as a matter of fact, some 
organizations who have long since ap- 
plied remedies by having job specifica- 
tions and job descriptions according to 
which applicants are selected. These or- 
ganizations give training in all the skills 
necessary to do a specific job. They have 
well-thought-out procedures and policies 
which everyone knows and follows. And 
they have performance ratings and rules 
for promotion which apply to everyone. 


It is doubtful that you will find men 
or women in these organizations who 
refuse to work for a woman supervisor 
on the grounds that a woman is apt to 
be mean and ignorant of her business. 
She would not hold her position if she 
were, and everyone knows it. 


Neither will you find men in these 
organizations who believe that today’s 
girls are sloppy, ill-mannered and un- 
ruly, that they altogether lack the ster- 
ling qualities of their mothers and grand- 
mothers. There is no cause for such 
alarm because the organization sees to 
it, through its selection, training and 
counseling procedure, that the girls are 
not sloppy, ill-mannered, unruly and in- 
competent. And, of course, no one in 
these organizations ever gets the idea 
that a special knack is required to super- 
vise women workers effectively and suc- 
cessfully. 


There is no doubt, of course, that ef- 
fective supervision, regardless of wheth- 
er it is supervision of men or women, 
always requires something special. But 
that something special is a boss who 
knows people, likes people and knows 
all about the work that has to be done. 
It also helps if the boss is not averse to 
consulting his subordinates and giving 
them a sense of participation in man- 
aging the affairs of the office. 


Probably the most important require- 
ment is that the supervisor knows his 
stuff. He should know how to do all or 
most of the jobs that his subordinates 
are doing. This does not necessarily 
mean that his job knowledge must be 





as intimate as theirs. It does mean, how- 
ever, that he should understand each op- 
eration and what it entails by way of 
time and effort required. For it is only 
then that he can appreciate what it 
means when the pressure is on. He will 
then also be in a position to understand 
the ways in which mistakes come about. 

Such a supervisor has the insight it 
takes to appraise a subordinate’s be- 
havior and to evaluate her work. Let us 
not forget that nothing is more irri- 
tating to any worker, office or factory, 
than to have a boss who tells her what 
to do and who bawls her out for not do- 
ing it better—when he himself does not 
know a thing about the operation in- 
volved. 

Absorbing Pressure 

A second important requirement of 
good supervision is that the boss must 
be capable of absorbing pressure with- 
out passing it on to his subordinates. 
This means that the supervisor must 
plan the work of every one of his sub- 
ordinates and must see to it that there 
is either a steady flow of work or, if 
the steady flow of work is interrupted, 
that some substitute activity is taken on. 

Few workers object to occasional high 
pressure when there is a sudden rush of 
orders or some other emergency. But no 
one likes to be under pressure constantly 
because a supervisor is harrassed or is 
the victim of his inability to plan and 
anticipate, or thinks that it is good dis- 
cipline to assert his authority without 
any letup. 

Third, a supervisor must be friendly 
in an impartial way. He must fight the 
tendency in himself—characteristic of 
all of us—for liking some people more 
than others and showing it. This ten- 
dency is a luxury that a supervisor can- 


not afford. 


He must be able to be fair and con- 
siderate toward all his subordinates. He 
must know what their strong and weak 
points are and, when it comes to criti- 
cizing a person, he must be willing to 
look at the facts of the situation objec- 
tively, rather than pronounce judgment 
upon his subjective likes and dislikes. 


Fourth, the supervisor must be will- 
ing to pitch in when a great deal of 
work has to be done in a hurry and 
when there is not enough time to get 
it out. This implies that the supervisor 
must be willing to help a subordinate 
who is having difficulties with a job. It 
is much easier, of course, to tell that sub- 
ordinate to start over again and to do it 
better the next time. It is also easier to 
bawl out the employee. But none of 
those approaches help. 
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When these four requirements are 
satisfied, the supervisor will find it rela- 
tively easy to do what is at the core of 
good supervision—namely, to let his 
subordinates participate in deciding on 
the routines of the day, the priority to 
be given to certain jobs, on setting the 
vacation schedule and similar matters. 


He will consult his staff on how to 
meet occasional requirements for doing 
overtime work, on the need for hiring 
additional employees and coordinating 
the work to be done in the department 
with the work done in other depart- 
ments. He will try his very best to make 
use of all the mental and physical assets 
of his subordinates which, in the ab- 
sence of participation, are not displayed 
or utilized. 


Deplorable Situation 


Women workers, as with many men, 
go to work for only one reason—the 
weekly pay check. Aside from that, the 
job they do has little or no meaning to 
them. This is a deplorable situation to 
be in. It does not jibe with what every- 
one knows or feels about the more-than- 
animal nature of the human being at 
work. 


We know that every individual is 
capable of generating much more mental 
and physical energy than routine work 
requires, and when he is not generating 
this energy, he is under-employed. Many 
an office girl is keenly aware that her job 
offers no challenge and reward. She is 
bored. This is an additional reason why 
it is so important for office managers to 
let their subordinates participate in set- 
tling the affairs of the office. 


But there is something else the office 
manager can do. He can attempt to re- 
late the small motion the employee 
makes for eight hours a day to the end 
purpose of the company—-satisfying the 
customer. This has to be done gradually, 
for the end purpose is usually out of 
sight of the individual, small-motion 
employee. Mental myopia has become a 
habit with her. So improving her job 
vision must of necessity start with that 
which is close at hand. 


Many companies arrange for a new 
employee to be taken around the office 
before she begins to work. Actually, such 
showing around would do a great deal 
more good after the employee knows 
her own job thoroughly. A tour of the 
office, designed to point up the role 
played by the form the girl fills out on 
the typewriter, or the order she copies 
onto an invoice, or the shipping instruc- 
tions she makes out, will show her that 
her work does not vanish into limbo 
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when it leaves her desk. Her work is 
used for something important—to satis- 
fy the customer whose check helps to 
keep the company going as well as its 
salary payments. 


In addition to such a tour, all instruc- 
tions and training should be geared to 
reminders that the employee is not, as 
she might think, working in a senseless 
vacuum; that she is, instead, performing 
a vital role in an important chain of 
events. It is this awareness and satisfac- 
tion which must be infused into every 
job situation and, hence, into the em- 
ployee. 

This is only the beginning, however, 
for it is equally important that we teach 
our office girls everything pertaining to 
the jobs or operations that are adjacent 
to their own work. To do so broadens 
the employee's job knowledge, reinforces 
what she has learned about her part in 
the entire procedure and enlarges her 
horizon generally. What she learns in 
this way is advantageous in another way 
— it allows job rotation which can be of 
great benefit at least in emergencies. 


There are those among us who say 
that there is no point in trying to de- 
velop ability and skill of office girls “be- 
cause no promotion opportunities are 
available.” This is one way of looking 
at things. But it is a mistake to think 
that promotion possibilities depend on, 
er exist regardless of, the development 
of an employee’s technical skill and gen- 
eral understanding. Actually, promotion 
opportunities open up when every em- 
ployee, from the file clerk on upwards, 
is encouraged to develop the qualities 
required of the next person up the lad- 
der. 

Here is another paradox. While there 
is a great lack of executive talent, there 
is also little opportunity for advance- 
ment for those at the bottom. These 
paradoxes can be resolved only when 
employees are helped to develop next- 
rung skills. They will then enjoy their 
present jobs more, and the whole process 
of upward training and upward condi- 
tioning will make for tremendously in- 
creased efficiency. 


Develop Ability to Plan 


Everyone knows that the ability to 
organize, schedule and plan work is 
essential to an executive. But not every- 
one seems to be aware that that ability 
to organize and plan can be developed 
in a mail girl while she is doing a mail 
girl’s job. To be sure, this cannot be 
done if the employee is repeatedly and 
invariably handed a certain amount of 


work, and if she is always told exactly 
how to do it and when to finish it. 


She then has no chance to think for 
herself. She will never learn to plan, and 
will not like her job. She must be told, 
of course, why her work is needed, why 
it is important to be accurate, why the 
job must be done as quickly as possible. 
But the employee must be allowed to 
figure out for herself the best way, for 
example, to arrange envelopes for fast 
and firm sealing. 


Supervisor's Explanation 

If the supervisor's explanation of what 
is involved in sending out and deliver- 
ing mail has been thorough, if he has 
impressed upon the girl the importance 
of mail to any organization and if he has 
given the youngster a complete picture 
ot how her job meshes with the rest of 
the company’s activities, she will cer- 
tainly try her best to plan intelligently. 


An employee who learns to plan con- 
fidently will never be on the receiving 
end of the remark that “she’s a good 
typist but can’t organize or plan her 
work.” And because she is developing 
the use of faculties other than her hands, 
she is conscious of growing and finds 
her job something more than uninter- 
esting routine. 


With undeveloped rank-and-file office 
girls, an unnecessary amount of the su- 
pervisor’s time and energy is spent on 
checking up. Knowing that the boss will 
catch mistakes, employees are apt to 
grow even more careless. Why should 
they monitor their own work when 
someone else is going to do it? 


This whole situation changes with 
careful training and conditioning. The 
beginning typist will then work slowly 
and painstakingly at first, and there 
won't be many errors. And if her super- 
visor makes it plain that he will do no 
more than make a spot check every once 
in a while, she will be even more care- 
ful. Gradually, however, she will work 
faster. From the very start, she will know 
that she is responsible for finding errors 
herself. 


Let us realize that women as a rule 
are loyal. They are hard, consistent work- 
ers and dependable too. But to develop 
productivity they need training, close 
supervision and frequent contact. Make 
your women office workers part of your 
team. Tell them what you hope to ac- 
complish and how you expect to accom- 
plish it. Let them participate in how it 
is to be done and in some of the de- 
cisions concerning the routine. Keep 
them busy by good scheduling and plan- 
ning. 
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